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FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 
Born Feb. 22, 1810 ; 3 
See Composer of the Month, Page 3 ey gh y 


antatas and Oatorios — 


BEHOLD THE CHRIST (Holy Week or general, Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., 


AQ) MINDED: 2c <a Gates sien Srey ane tae Nevin 432- 40168 $ W15 
1 CALVARY (Lent or Easter, Ten., Bar., Bass, 20 min.) 
Sheppard - 412-40061 19 


CRUCIFIXION (Ten., Bass, 1 hour).......... Stainer 432-40128 a5 
CRUCIFIXION (SSAA, Choruses only). .Stainer-Osborn 432-40129 60 
ELIJAH (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, Lent or general) 
Mendelssohn 
Complete 412-40087 1.25 


Choruses only 432-40200 1.00 


ALLELUIA (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, 35 min.).. Stults 412-40055 $ .75 
CHRIST IS RISEN (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., 45 min.) 
Thiman 432-40123 75 


{1 CONQUERING CHRIST (Sop., Alto, Ten. and Bar. duet, easy, 45 min.) 
Keating 412-40073 15 


CROSS AND CROWN, Pageant (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., Lent and Easter) 
Maynard 432-40126 Yh) 


CRUCIFIXION AND THE RESURRECTION (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, Holy Week 
and) EasteresO:Mildincn accusers ciee ae Berwald 432-40130 75 


DAWN (SA, Sop., Alto, 30 min.) ........... Baines 
DAWN OF THE KINGDOM (Bar., Ten., easy, 30 min.) 
Wolcott 
EASTER LILY (Unison, Playlet for children, 20 min.) 
Wilson 412-40086 60 
| ETERNAL MORNING (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, easy, 45 min.) 
Stairs 412-40206 15 
EVERLASTING LIFE (Sop., Ten., Bar., Alto and Ten. duet, 45 min.) 
Forman 412-40089 75 
45 min.) 
Fichthorn 432-40134 75 
FROM DEATH TO LIFE (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, Holy Week and Easter, 
40) min) Pace meniscus beeeet ae Bartlett 432-40135 75 
FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., Bass, 30 min.) 
Stults | 412-40091 ah 
GLORY OF THE RESURRECTION (Sop., Alto, Bass, 35 min.) 
Spross 422-40094 1.00 
GREATEST LOVE (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, Easter or general, moderate 
difficulty, “40min?! 2e.cer aipietire eee Petrie 412-40097 75 


HAIL! KING OF GLORY (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., Bass, a, i mi 
Keating -40098 75 


§ HAIL THE VICTOR (Sop., Alto, Ten., 30 min). . Wooler Se ds 
{| IMMORTALITY (Sop., Ten., Bass, 35 min.)..... Stults 412-40110 15 
| IMMORTALITY (SA, 35 min.)................ Stults 412-40109 75 


1 KING ALL GLORIOUS (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., 50 min.) 
Stairs 412-40115 75 


-412-40080 75 


412-40081 ih) 


EVERLASTING LIGHT (Sop., Ten., Bar., 


| Words only, $2.50 per 100. 


CRUCIFIED (Sop., Alto, Bar., 25 min.) ....... Nevin 432-40127 R/O: 


§ Orchestra accompaniment available. 


SATB Unless Otherwise Indicated 


LENT 


] PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE (Advent and general, Sop. or 
Bar; 95, Mini). caren cat tne erie Maunder A12-40149 $ 


| PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE (SSA, Sop., Alto, 35 min.) 
Maunder-Warhurst 412-40063 ; 


§*f| SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST (Sop., Ten., Bar., Eng. & Lat. text, 45 


Dubois-Douty 412-40172 © 


* SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST (Sop., Ten., Bar., Eng. & Lat. text, 45 
Dubois 432-40153 — 


* SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST (SSAA, Choruses only) ‘ 
Dubois-Osborn 432-40154 — 


§ GALLIA, Motet (Sop., 20 min.)............. Gounod 412-40092 60 
A IST (Ten. Bar. in, SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, Eng. & Lat. 1 
Mee eee gt oe ea ae weet at onca Snae 1 Bourke ema See ck Monestel 432-40155 
S{] MESSAGE FROM THE CROSS, Based on “The Seven Last Words of STABAT MATER, Tragedy of Calvary, Op. 58 (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass 
Christ” (Sop. or Ten., Bar. or Alto, a ues PR) 2a & Lathitextiite howes)ipwe aa ae Dvorak 432- 40209 
acFarlane : le ae 
PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW (Lent, Advent or general, Sop.,  ° S/ABAT MATER, Tribulation (2 Sop., Ten., Bass, Eng: bat, tox 1 1 
Alto, Ten., Bar., Bass, English only) 
Bach-Koemmenich 432-40146 2.50 STORY OF CALVARY (Bar., 25 min.) ...... Schnecker 432-40156 — 
EASTER 


1 KING OF GLORY (Sop., Ten. and Bar. duet, easy, 35 min.) j 
Morrison 412-40195 § 


{ LIFE ETERNAL (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, 35 min.). -Bale 412-40122 


LIVING CHRIST (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., easy, 30 min.) 
Stults 412-40131 


Bass, easy, 50 min.) 
Stairs 412-41004 


MESSIAH (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass) .......... Handel 412-40139 
MESSIAH (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass)..Handel-Goetschius 432-40142 — 
NEW LIFE (Sop., Ten., Bass, 25 min.) ..... Rogers 432-40145 


PAGEANT OF THE RESURRECTION (Choir, Sunday School and Congr 
tion-mayf participate), ht hic nste case Dixey AS2-A0lg 


RESURRECTION (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, 25 min.) 
Manney 432-40148 


RESURRECTION (SA, 25 min.)............. Manney 432-40149 — 


RESURRECTION MORN (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., Reader with mu 
accompanifnent, 50 min.) ............. Keating 412-40158 — 


| RESURRECTION SONG (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., Bass, easy, 45 min.) 
Stairs 412-40160 — 


{] RESURRECTION SONG (SA, Bar. ad lib, easy). Stairs 412-40162 — 


RISEN CHRIST (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., Bass, easy, 45 min.) ; 
Stairs 41240164 


RISEN KING (Alto, 25 min.) ............ Schnecker 432-40150 — 
RISEN KING (SSA, Alto, 25 min.) ....... Schnecker 432-40151 
RISEN KING (Sop., Alto, Ten.,/Bar., 30 min.)..Wooler 412-40166 — 


“T TRAVAIL AND TRIUMPH (Lent and Easter, Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., | 
AO) mite olan cae ne ch Clee moka Keating 412-40182 — 


TRIUMPH OF THE CRUCIFIED (Lent and Easter, Sop., Alto, Ten., Ba 
sme ely | Ns ole ate hi melee = Keating 412-40185 — 


{VICTORY DIVINE (Sop., Ten., Bar., 1 hour)...Marks 412-40189 


] VICTORY DIVINE (SSA, Sop., Mezzo., Alto) 
Marks-Warhurst 412-40188 


WONDROUS CROSS (Easter or general, Sop., Alto, Ten., Bass, 30 
Berge 412- 40047 — 


* Sold only ion 


MATCHLESS MORN (Sop., Alto, Ten., Bar., 
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“rticles 
Dear Sir: I love your August 

»ssue. It alone is worth the price 
of a two-year subscription! Each 
rticle is stimulating, and after 
»eading them | have the same en- 
husiasm and stimulus that I have 
‘ifter attending a summer short 
with an artist teacher. 
Thanks so much! 
Mrs. C. P. Fishburne 
Walterboro, South Carolina 


Dear Sir: I can not tell you how 


~leeply I appreciate your magazine. 


i 


+t has been a big help to me and I 
am sure it will continue to be. I 
nave not found a better magazine 
with such a variety of music. 
A subscriber 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Sir: I have been a piano 
‘ceacher for many, many years, 
and have been a subscriber to the 

ETUDE most of that time. To me 
the ETUDE is the “best” of its 
kind, and I have not only appre- 
ciated the music but good articles 
and help for teachers. 
Mrs. Margaret Caldwell 
| Bovina, Texas 


Dear Sir: I have been playing 


‘the music in the ETUDE since be- 


fore I was old enough to read the 


articles, and have been reading and 


enjoying the articles now for over 
twenty years, so you see I am well 
jacquainted with your wonderful 


book. I think of the ETUDE more 


,as a text book to be kept for fu- 
ture reference rather than a cur- 
rent magazine to be discarded 


when read. I have re-read many 


of the articles, biographies and 

‘stories several times over for help- 

ful inspiration and information. 
Kathleen Gould 
Edmonton, Alberta 


“Is Teaching Music an 
Art or a Business?” 
Dear Sir: It was with great grati- 


fication that I read the splendid 
article, “Is Teaching Music an Art 
or a Business?” by Esther Rennick 
in the August issue. It is from such 
articles that we teachers glean a 
little knowledge of what other 
teachers experience that enables us 
to solve our teaching problems bet- 
ter. Articles like these help to make 
ETUDE the instructive, informa- 
tive and entertaining magazine 
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EDITOR 


that it is. 
Sybil Mac Donald 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Class Instruction 
Dear Sir: For years, | 
have been an interested reader and 
user of the ETUDE. I have found 
the articles recently have been ex- 
tremely stimulating. I also use the 
ETUDE to lend out to various 
students, which they seem to enjoy 
immensely. I thought you might 
be interested in my experience in 
class piano-teaching after reading 
the very interesting articles on that 
subject by Richard Werder, Au- 
gust, 1952. I had long thought it 
would be very stimulating to pupils 
to have class lessons, but had done 
nothing about it. Then last fall, 
I took a piano-teacher’s course 
under Dr. Brinkman, U. of Mich. 
He pointed out the value of class 
instruction; and urged us to try 
it. I divided my pupils into age- 
groups rather than by ability— 
there were from 4 to 6 in each 
group. I devoted my entire lesson 
time for one week to class instruc- 
tion not setting any definite time 
limit. (Thus the pupil paid just 
the same price as for an individual 
lesson that week.) Each pupil 
played at least one number of his 
own choosing at first. There were 
criticisms—this gave me the chance 
(as Dr. Brinkman suggested) to 
criticise the critic, and to explain 
the real meaning of criticism. Of 
course, as the need for it arose, 
we studied and discussed the theory 
involved. At the end of the class | 
served punch and cookies. Of 
course, I was interested in both 
pupils’ and parents’ reactions to 
such a procedure. And _ without 
even having to ask, I soon found 
out that all were heartily in favor 
of it. Pupils, who had had ap- 
parently a minimum of incentive 
to practice to play for me or for 
their parents, lacked none to play 
for their contemporaries. Already, 
I have made plans for next year, 
to have class instruction about 
once a month or every six weeks. 
I think this would be.an excellent 
way to teach chording (for which 
I have a great demand). And I 
also want to find or make-up some 
musical games, which I think 
would be both fun and instructive. 
Esther R. Meily 
Birmingham, Mich. 
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FRIEDRICH GULDA photographed at the Steinway by Adrian Siegel 


Choose the piano 


of the world’s great artists 


What inspires an artist to his ut- 
most effort? Not alone the great- 
ness of the music, but the perfec- 
tion of his piano. This quality 
makes the Steinway the choice of 
world-famous performers. 


The magic of the Steinway at 
concerts helps explain why it is 
the ideal piano for your home. The 
Steinway Vertical is built with the 
same infinite care as the Grand. 
Only the Steinway Vertical has the 
Diaphragmatic Soundboard that 
yields such big-piano tone, and 
the patented Accelerated Action, 
to help develop sensitive touch. 


The Steinway is used exclusively by Foldes, 
Horowitz, Janis, Menuhin, Artur Rubinstein, 
Robin Hood Dell, Sandor, Stokowski, 
Templeton and many, many others. Over 1000 
music schools and music departments of 
leading colleges use the Steinway exclusively. 
Only the Steinway is used by nearly 

‘all the nation’s leading orchestras, radio 

and television stations. 


Hepplewhite 
in Mahogany 


The Steinway Vertical has the 
lowest depreciation and highest 
resale value, and, with proper 
care, will last for generations. 
Thus, though its initial cost may 
be more, the Steinway Vertical is 
actually the most economical 
piano investment. 


For free copy of our booklet, “How to 
Choose Your Piano,” write Steinway & 
Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. Your local Steinway 
dealer (listed in the Classified Direc- 
tory) can deliver to your home a 
Steinway Regency Vertical $ 50 
for as little down as..... 147 

Liberal time to pay.  stightly higher in the West 


@ STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


THE CAPRICE, refiecting the finest in 18th Century 
Hepplewhite. Available in mahogany, walnut or 
bleached mahogany finishes. Equipped with Tone 
Escapement Grille. 


2 
y 
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THE CADENZA 
capturing the rich ele- 
gance of lovely colonial 
styling. Graceful, dig- 
nified, distinguished. In 
INahogany and walnut. 


THE INTERMEZZO 
a remarkably beautiful 
piano in contemporary 
styling. Walnut, ma- 
hogany and bleached 
mahogany. 


Not one... not two... but three 
superbly beautiful new consoles, styled 
by renowned Lionel Algoren for JESSE 
FRENCH ... and each an outstanding 
example of the designer’s art. One of 
them will surely satisfy your special pref- 
erence for enduring beauty and musical 
excellence ... at a price that’s surpris- 
ingly small. Inspect them today at your 
dealer ... see how you can own a new 
Jesse French console so easily . . . with 
only a small amount down and low 
payments to suit your budget. 


Jebrench ssn 


Pianos 


Famous For Musical Excellence Since 1875 


FREE BOOKLET guides you in 
selecting the very best piano 
for your needs and budget. How 
Check the coupon below for 70 

yourcopy of “Howto Choose Choos 
the Best Piano.’’We will also THE E 
send, free, a copy of ‘*Music 
in Your Child’s Develop- BEST 
ment.’’Mail the coupon now! PIANO 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
Dept. E-21 Elkhart, Indiana 


= 


Without obligation, send me these free 
booklets: 


Di “How to Choose the Best Piano” 


Wame. 


re 


City. 


tf 
| 
| 
| 
0 “Music in Your Child’s Development’ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
Zone___State, 


0 Please check here if you are a teacher 
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James Francis Cooke, Editor Emeritus 


(Editor, 1907-1949) 


Guy McCoy, Managing Editor 
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CHOIR DIRECTORS!! 


NEW, UNIQUE—a periodical de-} ~ 
voted exclusively to doing the gigan- | 
tic job on choral literature you've 
always wanted done for you - - - | 


TO THE NEW CHORAL RELEASES OF | 
ALL PUBLISHERS — INGENIOUSLY | 
CHART-INDEXED— 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC offers: 
the discriminating director—| 
every month: 


© A COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE |! 
RECORD OF CHORAL LITERATURE | | 


—concise, detailed information about | 


| 
ALL INFORMATION BETWEEN THE] | 
COVERS OF ONE PERIODICAL | 


—there are almost 100 publishers of |) 
choral music in the country! 


AID IN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
—spot, at a glance, the precise selec- 1 

tions that fit your musical needs 
1 


A PERMANENT REFERENCE SOURCE | 


if 
—retain your copies—information al- | 


to-find manner 


REVIEWS OF OUTSTANDING 
COMPOSITIONS 


—critical remarks about the outstand- | | 
ing selections of the month of the | 
various classifications and levels of }) 
_ difficulty a 


GUIDE TO EFFICIENT AND i, 
ECONOMICAL PURCHASING a 


—locate, in just a few minutes, the 
one arrangement out of the five or | 
six offered that fits your budgetary fi 
needs es | 


A 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES AND 
SERVICES 


—all queries on published choral mu- | 
sic answered by personal corres- — 
pondence—periodic listings of new 
books, magazine articles, records — 
etc., of interest to the choral and 
choir director i 


the "WHAT'S WHAT IN CHORAL ~ \ 
LITERATURE” 4 


\ 


issues. Assure the uninterrupted delivery of — | 
NEW CHORAL MUSIC by mailing—today 
—the subscription blank below. 


A "'MUST"' FOR PURCHASERS 
OF CHORAL MUSIC 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC 
1200 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Please note enclosed remittance in amount [| 
of $3 for a year's subscription—I2 issues— | 
to NEW CHORAL MUSIC. (Remittance by ff 
check or M.O. payable to NEW CHORAL ff 
MUSIC) ie | 


NAME (print) 
ADDRESS 

z i] 
CITY. ONE__STATE____ 4 


C] Send me sample copy (note enclosed .10 | 
in coin for postage and handling) t 
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ipers with a note: “My sincere 
mdolences.” 
Anticipating the reporters’ ques- 
ons at his arrival in New York 
> shot back his answers before 
1y questions were asked: “Yes, I 
<e everything American—oysters, 
 veet potatoes, girls and cranber- 
es. No, I have no favorites among 
-omposers except Mozart, Beeth- 
ven, and Brahms. The greatest 
ving composer is Frédéric Cho- 
‘in; the greatest dead composer is 
ay friend Max Breitenfield of Vi- 
nna, who teaches at the conserva- 
f; ory there. Where is the most in- 
Biteent audience to be found? At 
ny concerts, of course. My Biog- 
aphy? I was born at an early age 
nd sang a chromatic scale when 
‘ was one hour old. I practiced 
* he piano whenever I was whipped. 
, No, I am never nervous when | 
lay in public, but pianists in the 
-udience usually are.” 
{ “May I ask you to write some- 
vhing in my album—just a line?” 
egged a lady reporter, “Just a 
“ine?” parried Rosenthal. “Then 
_ will write down the repertoire 
* »f some American pianists.” “What 
»s in that box on the piano marked 
‘Valuable, Fragile?” inquired an- 
other reporter. “My contract!” re- 


lied Rosenthal. 


(oe 


HE VIOLINIST Arthur Hart- 
‘= mann once said to a pupil: 
‘Your violin sounds as if it were 
made of glass, and your bow a 
_ razor.” He advised a girl pupil who 
« ooked pale when she came for her 
lesson: “From now on, you must 
eat more than you practice.” 
e | When young Smetana went to 
» Schumann for advice, Schumann 
‘said: “Take lessons with Mendels- 
‘sohn.” “But I am too poor and 
cannot afford it,” replied Smetana. 
/ “Then take lessons from Bach,” 
‘retorted Schumann. 


John S. Dwight, the magnifi- 
cent musical reactionary lived on 
he glories of the past. In his old 

e he attended in Boston a priv- 
,, Tecital by Paderewski. He 

Nied interested in the new pia- 

yeand asked Benjamin Johnson 

sior. “Who is this Paderewski. 

“bolit seem to have heard of 

ChiNo, you wouldn’t,” replied 

1838 a 

pevelope, i. stolidity, Dwight was 

on giving : 3 

Paris in 18: Cutting wit. When 
| lished by Ba him his opinion on 
His Valse,£ Lowell Mason to 


section. +, Dwight answered, 
99 
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The California humorist, John 
Phoenix, who wrote under the 
nom de plume of Jabez Tarbox, 
contributed once a program note 
for an imaginary symphonic ode 
entitled “The Plains”: “The Sym- 
phonic Ode opens upon the wide 
and boundless plain in longitude 
115° West, latitude 35° 21’ North, 
and about 60 miles from the West 
bank of the Pitt river. These data 
are clearly expressed by a long 
topographically drawn note on the 
clarinet. A few notes on the piccolo 
call the attention to a solitary ante- 
lope picking up beans in the fore- 
ground. The sun having an alti- 
tude of 36° 27’ blazes down upon 
the scene in indescribable majesty: 

Of thy intensity 

and great immensity 

Now then we sing 
Beholding in gratitude 
Thee in this latitude— 

Curious thing. 


George Bernard Shaw _ ob- 
served once that analyzing a piéce 
of music, phrase by phrase, is like 
parsing a poem. Both are destruc- 
tive of the whole. 


Here are a few rhymes for 
those who have to write musical 
verses: Double-bass—bubble face; 
Clarinet—Hairy net; Tambourine 
—Clamber in; Cornet—Lorgnette; 
Xylophone—Dial a Phone; Viola 
—Gladiola. 

Von Bulow had a horror of un- 
welcome visitors. He posted this 
sign on the door of his house in 
Berlin. 

Morning—not receiving 

Afternoon—not at home 


Apoplexy was the nemesis of 
German conductors in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 
When Julius Rietz died of a stroke 
in 1877, Hans von Bulow ex- 
claimed: 

“Kappelmeisterapoplexienepide- 

mi!” 
Hans von Bilow dated his let- 
ters from America with descriptive 
names of the cities: Boston, Athens 
of America; Philadelphia, The 
City of Brotherly and _ Sisterly 
Love. Admirers of the Hoosier 
spirit will be chagrined to learn 
that seventy-five years ago yon 
Billow dated one of his letters: 
Indianapolis, ville trés peu civi- 
lisée. 

Von Bilow exercised his wit at 
his own expense as well. On his 
forty-sixth birthday he wrote: “It 
is now exactly forty-six years that 
my poor mother spent an unpleas- 
ant quarter of an hour bringing 
me into the world.” 


Famed for accuracy 
and dependability ... 
The 
METRONOME de Maeizel 
by SETH THOMAS 


Here’s the very finest metronome 
you can buy—the Seth Thomas* 
Metronome de Maelzel. 

Made by a company whose name 
has meant precision-in-time for 139 
years, this dependable instrument is 
easily adjustable for tempos from 40 


to 208 beats per minute. Measure- j 


ment is both audible and visible— 
by distinct tick and oscillating pen- 
dulum. 

Inside the handsome, hardwood 
case is a sturdy, key-wound mecha- 
nism built with all the skill and pride- 
in-workmanship that has gone into 
every Seth Thomas product since 
1813. It is lightweight and portable 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
+Price subject to change 


ana (see 


...is a wonderful aid to the develop- 
ment of correct timing in music and 
dancing. 

See this fine Seth Thomas Metro- 
nome at your music dealer, depart- 
ment or jewelry store. It’s priced at 


only $12.90.* 


GT 
Pee 


Thomaston, Coan. 
Div. of General Time Corpe 


Buy a 
WICKS PI 
»..20t an imutation 


Many exclusive features guar- 
antee lasting service. Thousands 
of these superb Wicks Organs 
are today in use... everywhere! 


PE ORGAN 


THIS IS A 


GREAT INSTRUMENT... 
Custom Built FOR YOU 


Whenever there is a need for 
organ music...whether it be 
church-home-college-studio, 
etc...first investigate the Wicks 
Organ..a genuine electric pipe 
organ. \ts tonal grandeur ..- 
visual beauty and completely 
dependable character meets 
every musical requirement. 


The first demonstration will 
be an inspiring and memor- 
able experience. Distinguished 
organists everywhere praise 
the craftsmanship and design 
of the Wicks Organ and un- 
hesitatingly recommend it. 
These artists recognize sound 
technical and artistic values 
sought for in an organ... 
and acknowledge the Wicks 
Organ to be superior. 

Prices begin at $2975 fora 
beautiful all-electric two manual 
Wicks Pipe Organ. 
Send for free booklet... 

There is no obligation. 


i PLEASE WRITE DEPT. E-1 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HHIGHLAND, ILLINOTS 


now! GUY MAIER 


MOZART PIANO RECITAL 


TWO 10” 
LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS 


ON RECORDS: 


Guy Maier’s dramatic recorded performance of favorite Mozart selections con- 
tained in his own piano text — ‘YOUR MOZART BOOK.’ Students can now 
hear the subtleties of technique which are illustrated in Guy Maier’s classic 
piano book. 


TWO 10” LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


AND=> YOUR MOZART BOOK 


Here’s the book itself! These Mozart compositions, include favorite shorter and 
lighter works. Guy Maier has added fingering and suggestions for executing 
embellishments — and discloses the subtle techniques necessary to faithful 
interpretation of Mozart 
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OTHER PIANO BOOKS BY GUY MAIER 
e YOUR BACH BOOK e IT’S EASY TO READ! 


1.50 : R 
e THINKING FINGERS (written with Memo Beyers) 


(written with Herbert Bradshaw) 


A new simplified approach to note 


1.00 reading. A most enjoyable way for 
e YOUR CHOPIN BOOK beginners to learn fluent reading. 
1.00 1.50 
books by Wlarnta Kaku 
BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO POPULAR PIANO PLAYING........ 1.25 
CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND HINTS 
FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING..................0...c0ccceeees 1.25 
MODERN STYLES AND HARMONIC CONSTRUCTION 
FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING..................0...c0ecceees 1.25 


PRACTICAL TECHNIC FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING.... 1.25 
In Preparation! -BREAKS, FILLERS, ENDINGS & INTRODUCTIONS. 
written with MURRAY ARNOLD 


Look and Learn Workbooks | & Il 


Aazel Cobb e (written with EUGENIA ROBINSON) 
Workbook One teaches note-reading in as direct and effective 


a way as possible. 
Workbook Two offers a more progressive method for note count- 
ing and reading. Includes valuable charts and diagrams. 


.75 each 
OUTSTANDING NEW @y/ (7YYIVEYD 
UME] by Harry Dexter 


The world’s best known and best loved melodies in easy 
arrangements for piano. Entertaining as well as educational 
—a musical dessert for the pupil. 


@ THE WALTZES OF TCHAIKOWSKY 
@ THE MELODIES OF TCHAIKOWSKY 
@ THE BALLETS OF TCHAIKOWSKY 


MILLS MUSIC, INC 


1619 BROADWAY, 
e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Music Lover’s 


BOOKSHELF 


By DALE eA Nap Ee: Ras Oo 


Music and Imagination 
By Aaron Copland 


Mr. Copland’s dissertation upon 
the relation of imagination to mu- 
sic is pleasantly provocative. In 
the hands of a dogmatic Teutonic 
musicologist the subject, which the 
author first presented in a series of 
lectures in 1951-52 for the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures at Harvard 
University, would probably have 
been compressed into ten large 
tomes called “Das Geheimnis der 
Einbildung in der Tonkunst,” all 
very carefully purged of any hu- 
man interest. Mr. Copland treats 
his subjects seriously with occa- 
sional comments almost colloquial. 
He lauds Liszt in these impressive 
words: 

“Think of what Liszt did for the 
piano. No other composer before 
him—not even Chopin—better un- 
derstood how to manipulate the 
keyboard of the piano so as to pro- 
duce the most satisfying sound tex- 
tures ranging from the compara- 
tive simplicity of a_ beautifully 
spaced accompanimental figure to 
the shimmering of a delicate cas- 
cade of chords. One might argue 
that this emphasis upon the sound- 
appeal of music weakens its spirit- 
ual and ethical qualities. But even 
so, one cannot deny the rdle of 
pioneer to Liszt in this regard, for 
without his sensuously contrived 
pieces we would not have had the 
loveliness of Debussy’s or Ravel’s 
textures, and certainly not the 
languorous piano poems of Alex- 
andre Scriabin. Liszt quite simply 
transformed the piano, bringing 
out not only its own inherent qual- 
ities, but its evocative nature as 
well: the piané as orchestra, the 
piano as harp, the piano as cem- 
balum, the piano as organ, as brass 
choir, even the percussive piano 
as we know it may be traced to 
Liszt’s incomparable handling of 
the instrument. His pieces were 
born in the piano, so to speak. 

On the other hand he speaks of 
the highly acclaimed orchestral 
technique of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
with less enthusiasm: 

“Tt was the Russian school of 
composers — especially Tchaikov- 
sky and Rimsky-Korsakoffi—who 


were most directly influenced by 
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the Berlioz scores. Rimsky wrote 

the textbook on orchestration that | 
was the ‘bible’ of our student days. 

Although the advice he gave was | 
solid enough, it turned out to be | 
of only limited application, for it | 
assumed that the elements of har- | 
mony, melody, and figuration — 
would retain,the same relative po- | 
sitions of importance that they | 
have in a Rimsky-Korsakoff score, © 
But our scores are likely to be | 
more contrapuntally conceived |, 
than Rimsky-Korsakoff’s; there: 
fore his good advice—a bit too 1} 
schematic in the first place—has 
become less and less serviceable.” i 

It is difficult to conceive of any | 
kind of worthwhile music sans im- |. 
agination, unless one has had the | 
doubtful and dreary experience of | 
going over thousands of obsolete | 
compositions in libraries and an- | 
cient catalogs of publishers, only: 
to realize how very little music in’) 
print really survives. An unbeliev- | 
able number of pieces never get 
beyond a first edition of two thou- |’ 
sand copies. The reason is plain. | 
Such compositions rarely contaim)* 
the one precious ingredient called’) 
imagination. ; 

Mr. Copland states: 

“Not infrequently I have been 
moved to tears in the theatre; nev) 
er with music. The sense of being) 
overwhelmed by the events thai] 
occur upon the stage, sometimes 
brings with it a kind of resent 
ment at the ease with which ani 
other can improvise any tune he 
pleases.” | 

Mr. Copland must know tha 
thousands of people are moved tu 
tears by music. This is due in moe 
instances to the principle of apy 
perception, the association of + 
melody with some previous emc 
tional or nostalgic experience. Th» 
hearer has listened to the musi’ 
before under impressive circun®) 
stances. Your reviewer confesse/ 
that on some occasions when hy 
has heard a consummate orches 
tral performance of Wagner’s Lie} 
bestod from “Tristan and Isolde: } 
tears have been irrepressible. Fe } 
thoughtful musicians and musi | 
lovers, Mr. Copland’s lectures wii }) 
have interest on every page. 


Harvard University Press $2.77 
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New Records _ 


(Continued from Page 3) 


> this country to appear as solo- 


t in the premiére of his work, 
nd it created quite a furore 


mong the critics because of its 


-northodox instrumentation. The 
oloist in this recording is ably 
‘apported by members of the Resi- 


‘entie Orchestra, conducted by 
_/alter Goehr. An almost equally 


ontroversial piece is presented on 
‘ie reverse side of this record. The 
rokofieff Concerto was also given 


_s American premiére by Kousse- 


itzky and the Boston Symphony. 
‘n this recording the soloist is the 
vorld famous violinist Ricardo 


)dnoposoff, with the support of 


re Radio Zurich Orchestra, Hein- 
ich Hollreiser, conductor. (Con- 


ert Hall Society, one LP disc) 


lozart: “Cosi fan tutte” 


Here is an excellently projected 
erformance of Mozart’s sparkling 
tage piece, which it is pretty gen- 
rally conceded he wrote with a 


ort of tongue in cheek attitude. 
Vith one or two exceptions the 


ast includes the same stars as were 
ised last season in the Metropoli- 


‘an Opera productions, and they 


present a well rounded, spirited 
performance, notable especially for 
the clean enunciation of the Eng- 
lish translation made by Ruth and 
Thomas Martin for the Metropoli- 
tan’s production. The cast in- 
cludes Eleanor Steber (Fiordiligi) , 
Blanche _Thebom  (Dorabella), 
Richard Tucker (Ferrando) , Frank 
Guarrera (Guglielmo), Roberta 
Peters (Despina), and Lorenzo 
Alvary (Don Alfonso). Fritz Stie- 
dry conducts the performance with 
the Metropolitan Opera Chorus 
and orchestra. (Columbia 3 LP 


discs) 


Offenbach: Tales of Hoffmann 


This somewhat abridged version 
of Offenbach’s work is sung in the 
German language by a cast that in 
the main is entirely adequate. The 
principals are Erna Berger (An- 
tonia), Rita Streich (Olympia), 
Ilse Langhammer-Klein (Giuliet- 
ta), Annaliese Mueller (Niklaus) , 
and Peter Anders (Hoffmann). 
Others in the cast are Jaro Pro- 
haska, Fritz Scot, Kurt Reimann, 
and George Witting. Arthur Rother 
conducts the performance which 


FROM THE ETUDE OF 1883 


In a brief article on practicing, we read: It is said that one of ~ 
the most eminent lady American pianists (Mme. Rivé-King) owes 
her great command of the resources of the key-board to a somewhat 
strange and rigorous style of practice. The system seems to be also 
well calculated to help most pianists out of their slough of despond, 
and to enable the ambitious to acquire the needed self-control in 
playing before a company of listeners. In taking up a new work, 
most piano players go through it several times in as many different 
ways as they repeat it, giving each performance a different mean- 
ing, and introducing different notes. 

But the system of the artist alluded to is very different. She first 
goes through the piece very slowly, sounding forth each note with 
great precision and distinctness, with apparently little regard for 
the composer’s meaning, but really analyzing every phrase, and, 
above all, bringing out clearly every note, just as the composer has 
written it, without adding or taking away in the slightest degree. 
The more rapid the passages in the work, the slower the practice 
of them. This practice is kept up for hours at a stretch, gradually 
increasing the tempo as the fingers become familiar with the wind- 
ings of the labyrinthian passages and massive chords. 

By this system of practice, the sensation of feeling the keys, no 
matter how rapidly the fingers may be required to glide over them, 
is acquired. And this desirable and very comfortable sensation is a 
certain guarantee of the successful performance of very trying pro- 


ductions, as all pianists know. 


makes use of the chorus and or- 
chestra of Radio Berlin. (Urania, 
two 12-inch discs) 


Opera Excerpts: “Rosenkavalier,” 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” “Orfeo,” 
“Carmen.” 

Opera fans will appreciate this 
recording which includes the im- 
portant solos and duets of the 
operas named, sung by top notch 
artists: Rise Stevens, Erna Berger 
and Jan Peerce. Fritz Reiner is 
the conductor and the R.C.A. Vic- 


tor orchestra supplies excellent 
support. (Victor, one 12-inch 
disc) 


Rubinstein: Piano Concerto 


Friedrich Wuehrer and the Vi- 
enna State Philharmonic conduct- 
ed by Rudolf Moralt join in pro- 
ducing an entirely satisfying per- 
formance of the Rubinstein Opus. 
(Vox, one disc) 


C. P. E. Bach: Magnificat 


Here is an exciting new release 
of a great choral work, written 
by the second son of the incom- 
parable Johann Sebastian. It is a 
lengthy oratorio and makes use of 
an excellent group of singers, in- 
cluding Dorothea Siebert,  so- 
prano; Hilde Rossi-Majdan, alto; 
Waldemar Kmentt, tenor; and 
Hans Braun, bass; together with 
the Akademie Choir and the Vi- 
enna State Opera Orchestra, all 
very capably conducted by Felix 
Prohaska (two 12-inch discs) 


Carl Nielsen: Symphony No. 1, in 
G minor 


During the recent American 
tour of the Danish Symphony Or- 
chestra of the State Radio, a prom- 
inent place was given on its pro- 
gram to the music of Car! Nielsen, 
considered to. be among the leading 
composers of Denmark. A splen- 
did recording of his Symphony 
No. 1 is now made available as 
played by this same orchestra con- 
ducted by Thomas Jensen. The 
work is played with much inspira- 
tion and attention to detail. (Lon- 


don, one LP disc) 


Debussy: Danses Sacrée et Profane 
Ravel: Introduction and Allegro 


Harp enthusiasts will revel in 
the addition of these two numbers 
to the rather limited list of record- 
ings of this instrument. The two 
works are sensitively played by 
Phia Berghout, harpist, with the 
Chamber Music Society of Amster- 
dam, Edward Van Beinum, con- 
ductor. (London, one 10-inch 


disc) © THE END 


Marks 
Piano Library 


for 


Early Grades 


COBB, Hazel 


School Band-Deep Blue Sea 
Tarantella-Masked Rider 


GLOVER, Jr., D.C. 


Sunday Morning 
Forward March 
Knives and Forks 
The Little Bird’s Song 


HOLLANDER, Arthur 


Twelve Christmas Carols 
(75c) 


KEVAN, G. Alex 


Train’s A’Comin’ 
The Fox Hunt 


SCHER, William 


Wintry Days 

To My French Doll 
Bees-A-Buzzin’ 

Busy Bunny 

To My Little White Kitten 
Candy Suite (75c) 


STAIRS, Louise E. 


My Pollywog 
Airplanes 

When The Robin Sings 
The Clock in the Hall 


STILWELL, Leota 


Jolly Men Are We 

The Attic Playroom 
Marching to the Music 
Swinging in the Garden 


VAN NORT, Isabel 


The-Flower Fairy 
Stepping High 


2 


each 35¢ (unless 
otherwise indicated) 


all Grade 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORP. 
RCA Building Radio City 
New York, N.Y. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST. 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN ! 


Chosen and used 
EXCLUSIVELY 


for these Concert Tours 


Both Lara Hoggard, director of 
Festival of Song, and Robert Shaw 
wanted the finest electronic organ 
available for their cross-country 
concert tours...an organ they 
could depend on for consistently 
fine tone and performance, day 
after day. Connsonata is their choice! 
Have you investigated the advan- 
tages of Connsonata for your use? 
See the Connsonata today! 


Wrtte for latest Conn- 


sonata literature and the 
name of your dealer. No 
obligation. 


CONNSONATA, Division of C. G. CONN Ltd. 
Department 256, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send free Connsonata literature and name of my 
Connsonata dealer, without obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 
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THE WORLD OF 


Ernest Bloch’s Third String 
Quartet had its first performance in 
January when it was played at Town 
Hall, New York by the Griller Quar- 
tet, to whom the work is dedicated. 
Mr. Bloch’s Suite Hebraique for 
violin or viola was given its premiére 
on New Year’s Day when it was 
played by Milton Preves with the 
Chicago Symphony under Rafael 
Kubelik. 


Peabody Conservatory in Bal- 
timore is celebrating the 85th an- 
niversary of its founding. Although 
it had been established by George 
Peabody in 1857, its actual opening 
was delayed by the Civil War until 
1868. To mark the anniversary date, 


| a three-day festival will be held on 


February 13-14-15. in which will be 
included a concert of music by Amer- 
ican composers who have taught at 
Peabody. Also there will be a pro- 
gram devoted to the works of Hinde- 
mith with the composer himself con- 
ducting. Reginald Stewart has been 
the director of the Conservatory 
since 1941. 


The International Music In- 
stitute, a privately supported or- 
ganization devoted to the exchange 
of musicians, musical materials and 
information among the countries of 
the United Nations. has moved its 
headquarters from Chicago to New 
York. But recently founded, the 
Board of Directors has elected Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos. distinguished con- 


COMPETITIONS — (For details, write to sponsor listed) 

e Sixteenth Annual Prize Song Competition sponsored by Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild for W. W. Kimball Award of $200.00 for the 
best song with piano accompaniment. Closing date March 1. Details 
from David Austin, American Conservatory of Music, 25 E. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


@ The Leschetizky Association of America will conduct its 4th contest 
for a New York début piano recital in New York City on May 1. 
Details from Carol Robinson, 405 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Deadline for filing applications, February 1. 


e The Kosciuszko Foundation offers two Chopin scholarship awards 
($1000 each) to a pianist and a composer. Closing date for filing 
applications, March 1, 1953. The Kosciuszko Foundation, 15 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


@ Ohio University Prize contest for a New American Opera. Award 
$250.00. Closing date May 1, 1953. Address: Hollace E. Arment, 
School of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


e The 20th Biennial Youth Artists Auditions of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Classifications: piano, voice, violin, string quartet. 
Awards in all classes. Finals in the spring of 1953. All details from 


Mrs. R. E. Wendland, 1204 N. Third Street, Temple, Texas. 


e The 13th Biennial Student Auditions of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Awards, State and National. Spring of 1953. Mrs. Floride 
Cox, 207 River Street, Belton, South Carolina. 


@ The Horn Club of Los Angeles and Joseph Eger. Contest with two 
prizes for new American works featuring French Horn. Awards $400. 
Closing date March 1, 1953. Joseph Eger, 7209 Hillside Ave., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 


@ Cambridge String Choir Award of $50.00 for the best arrangement 
for string orchestra. Closing date, June 15, 1953. Details from Mrs. 
Robert Conner, 524 No. 10th St., Cambridge, Ohio. 


© Composition Contest, for women composers, sponsored by Delta 
Omicron. Award $150.00. Winner to be announced at Delta Omicron 
National Convention in 1953. No closing date announced. Address 
Lela Hanmer, Contest Chairman, American Conservatory of Music, 
Kimball Building, Chicago 4, [linois. 


ductor as president of the organiza. | 
tion. 


George Rochberg of Philadel-— 
phia, music editor of the Theodore | 
Presser Company and a faculty mem- © 
ber of the Curtis Institute of Musie, 
is the winner of the eighth annual = 
George Gershwin Memorial Contes 
for the best original, unpublished 
orchestral composition by a young 
American composer. Mr. Rochberg 
received $1000 and the winning | 
piece, Night Music, is scheduled to | 
be played at a regular concert of the © 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony — 
Orchestra directed by Dimitri Mi- | 
tropoulos. Mr. Rochberg was a pupil | 
of Rosario Scalero and Gian-Carlo | 
Menotti. The George Gershwin Me- | 
morial Contest is sponsored by Vic- — 
tory Lodge of B’nai B’rith in coms 
operation with the B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations. 24 

Erik Leidzen, well known com- . 
poser, conductor, arranger was guest | 
conductor in December with the Air | 
Force Symphony Orchestra in Wash- | 
ington, D.C. when a program of his 
own works was presented. Included — 
in the evening’s music were An ; 
Irish Symphony, Choral and Fugue, 
and a Suite for Strings. Ns 


Wilmington College, at Wilm- | 
ington, Ohio, will hold its sixth an- | 
nual Folk Festival on the college | 
campus February 27, 28, and March 
1. Highlights of the festival will be 
a special program dedicated to the | 
state of Ohio’s Sesquicentennial cel- 
ebration, and a concert of the all- 
Ohio High School Folk Chorus and — 
Orchestra, with Willis W. Beckett . 
and Thor Johnson as guest conduc- "| 
tors. This concert will feature the | 
world premiére of Henry Cowell’s | 
Symphony No. 8 3 


ie 
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Edna Phillips, formerly first 
harpist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra was the soloist with that organi-” 
zation on December 12 and 13, in | 
a new work which she commissioned, 
from Ernest Krenek, noted con- | 
temporary composer. The work, ai | 
Concerto for harp and chamber or-) 
chestra, was given its world premiére. 
at these concerts. 


“ 


Ralph Kinder, organist andi 
composer, died in Philadelphia om 
Neyember 15, at the age of 76. He: 
had been organist and choirmaster 
at Trinity Memorial Church for the 
past eleven years and prior to thal 
he had served in the same capacity 
at Holy Trinity Church for 38 years” 
He was widely known and attractec | 
thousands to his recitals, especially 
his series of January concerts al 
Holy Trinity from 1899 to 1937. He 
composed many organ works whicl 
he played on tours throughout the 
country. He was a member of the 
American Guild of Organists and ar } 
associate of the Royal College o!f 
Organists, London. a | 
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Ezio Pinza, noted star 
of stage, screen and radio 


Ezio Pinza as Figaro in 
“The Marriage of Figaro” 


As Boris in 
“Boris Godunov” 
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One of the world’s greatest bassos makes 


pertinent comments on this matter of 


Ability and Training 


From an interview with Ezio Pinza 
Secured by Stephen West 


NE OF THE CHIEF problems of the 
young singer results from the tempta- 
tion to hurry things up. Generally, this 
state of affairs is mentioned in connection 
with the career—a quick study of reper- 
toire. a quick début, a quick success. 
Actually, it begins long before the career, 
showing itself from the very beginning of 
study. Let us say that a young singer has 
his eye on definite results; he goes to a 
teacher—and if this teacher doesn’t give 
him the desired results in five or six 
months, the student hastens off to someone 
else. Sometimes to three or four others! 

This I do not approve. A teacher is like 
a doctor; half the value of his care lies in 
the confidence with which one approaches 
him. If one lacks confidence in a teacher, 
one cannot learn from him, regardless of 
whether he is “good” or “bad.” Conversely, 
the teacher who is worth going to in the 
first place, is also worth staying with over 
a period of time. The answer, therefore, is 
not to make many fast changes but to 
choose wisely in the first place! 

The safest way to select a teacher is to 
study his reputation and his record of 
previous accomplishment. What does he 
stand for? What are his teaching habits? 
What has he done for others? None of this, 
naturally, is an absolute guarantee of what 
he will do for you, but it is the best be- 
ginning on which to proceed. If a teacher 
has one or more good pupils already at 
work on the stage, the chances are that he 
knows his business. 

Again, one should study a teacher’s rec- 
ord in terms of his achievements rather 
than of one’s own hopes! The one who has 
made a success of operatic work, is best 
chosen for training in opera. The pupil 
whose abilities and hopes lie in other fields, 
had better go elsewhere—at the start! 

Certainly, I do not suggest remaining 
with a teacher who does harm to your 


voice. But if you find a master of standing, 
and he brings you along so that your vocal 
tract feels comfortable, have confidence in 
him. Too much changing about of teachers 
and methods is in itself a harmful proce- 
dure; Teacher Number Three will seem to 
contradict Teachers One and Two and, in 
the end, old gains are lost without estab- 
lishing new ones. 

But teachers aren’t the whole story! The 
pupil must also have abilities. Liking to 
sing, wishing to sing, aren’t enough. The 
basic ingredients of singing must be pres- 
ent—inborn. You must first make sure you 
have a voice. Rossini used to say that, to 
sing, one needs three things; voice, voice, 
and again voice. That is equally true today, 
even though modern mechanical develop- 
ments (amplifying, etc.) make it possible 
for a smaller voice to go further than it 
did in Rossini’s day. We still need voice, 
voice, and again voice—together, perhaps, 
with the kind of personality that adds some- 
thing to voice. 

Once the voice has been found to exist, 
it must be trained—and kept trained. When 
his voice is properly placed (well forward, 
in the masque), it is up to the singer him- 
self to use it intelligently, according to 
correct vocal principles. These laws we call 
the system of Bel Canto. They involve prop- 
er breathing, proper breath support, and 
proper resonation. And these things must 
be learned. Even when they come naturally, 
they must still be reinforced by the kind 
of conscious study that allows them to be 
used as second nature, under all circum- 
stances. 

It is said, for instance, that Italians sing 
“naturally.” Perhaps they do—when they 
sing Italian music in Italian. But for work 
in other languages, to the patterns of which 
the natural formation of their lips is un- 
accustomed, they must also know the science 
of good singing. (Continued on Page 62) 
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“Your Musical Dawn 
is at Hand” 


says Impresario Boris Goldovsky 


The second in a notable series of interviews 
with famous personalities in the music world... 


secured by LeRoy V. Brant 


ORIS , GOLDOVSKY, internationally 
famous figure on the annual Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts, sat on the side of 
a table in the old scenery shed at Tangle- 
wood in the Massachusetts Berkshire Hills 
and gave one of the most hopeful musical 
forecasts for young America made public 
in many a day. He had just completed a 
spectacular stage presentation of Mozart’s 
“Titus,” the first complete presentation in 
America, sung by young people, staged by 
young people, every detail of scenery paint- 
ing, makeup, costuming by young people, 
but attended by music-lovers both young 
and old, some from places as far distant 
from Tanglewood as California. And to the 
young people of America Goldovsky sent 
this message, in substance: 
“Your musical dawn is at hand, and soon 
the sun will stand at meridian height.” 
“What is necessary to make America a 
great musical nation?” I asked him, and 
instantly he shot back, “America is becom- 
ing a great musical nation; it is in the proc- 


ess of birth at this moment.” 

“This is contrary to the common con- 
cept,” I said, “and requires a bit of explain- 
ing.” “It is very simple,” replied Goldovsky. 
“Twenty-five years ago men considered 
music effeminate. A male dancer, or a male 
singer, or even a male instrumentalist, was 
considered not quite a person, something 
less than virile, was perhaps even regarded 
with raised eyebrows as to his personal life 
and habits; all this, you understand, in 
America. This attitude is changing, and the 
artist is loved for the contribution he makes 
to enrich the lives of the people. Thus is 
marked the last steps in musical maturity, 
musical greatness, which America must 
take, and which America is taking. 

“I speak so definitely of this because in 
Europe, which is unquestionably more ma- 
ture musically speaking than our country, 
for over a hundred years musicians and oth- 
er artists have been held in reverence, in 
deep love, because they gave so much for 
the happiness of the people. But, rapidly, so 


it is coming to be here, too.” 

“How. can you be so sure of this?” “I 
am sure of it because Goldovsky and thou- 
sands of others like him are working for 
such a realization, day and night are work- 
ing that people may realize the importance 
of music. We work that the great young 
talent of this country may have a fertile 
field in which to toil. And the day for the 
field is not far off, in a generation at the 
most, I think, it will be here. The young- 
sters of 16, 18, and 20 will live to see the 
time when there will be in this country most 
of the 500 opera companies that should ex- 
ist, instead of the two great ones and the 
few smaller ones that we now have.” 

It was pointed out that many operatic 
personalities favor a Secretary of Fine Arts 
in the President’s cabinet. Concerning 
this Goldovsky was realistic. “It may be 
we shall have such, it may be that much 
good could be done by such a move, but 
this thing will not come by fiat, if it comes 
at all. It will come because the people are 


so deeply aroused about artistic matters: 


that they demand it. And who knows, per- 
haps when they become thus aroused they 
will have their music, operas, symphonies 
and choruses, whether there be a Secretary 
of Fine Arts or not. I tell you it is all a mat- 
ier of education, and that process of educa- 
tion is now going on more rapidly and more 
thoroughly than almost anyone can believe. 

“Look at the millions who listen to great 
music on the radio! Look at the hundreds 
of thousands who collect great music on 
records, and who sit with miniature scores 
following those records. Can anyone be- 
lieve that these things will not influence 
the whole musical life of America? And 
knowing these things, how can any young 
person doubt that with the will to work, 
the necessary talent and training, there is a 
future for him in music?” 

“So far as a musical career in singing 
is concerned, | believe that operatic train- 
ing is a basis for it all,” Goldovsky 
replied to a question regarding the aspir- 
ing singer. “Almost all concert artists 
have had operatic experience, and this 
is also true of radio artists. There is a 
reason, I think, that this should be so. In 
operatic training one learns what to do 
with one’s body while singing; awkward- 
ness of hands, of posture, all are elimi- 
nated. This is valuable to the concert 
artist no less than to one who acts out 
a role in opera. Also, in opera, one 
learns to become a member of a team, 
and that team-feeling is worth while to 
the concert artist also; it makes for a bet- 
ter performance when the singer and the 
accompanist are in complete understanding 
with each other.” 

Referring to the limited field for operatic 
singers, due to the fact of there being 
only the two great (Continued on Page 56) 
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Security For Music Teachers 


An Editorial 


ERY FORTUNATELY, music workers, 

particularly teachers, belong to a pro- 
fession in which the services of the worker 
may become more valuable with advancing 
years. This is a heritage from the days of 
the old masters in art. What is it about the 
arts which seems to enhance the virility of 
the worker with accumulating years? It is 
the eternal spirit, the luminous ideal which 
carries all true creators to a higher level of 
aspiration, inspiration and technical ef- 
ficiency with the flying hours. Our Amer- 
ican sage of the great midwest, William 
Allen White. once told me of a remark 
made by James Whitcomb Riley which, as 
I remember it, ran: “Many people start in 
to rest in middle life when all they do is 
rust. If you want to keep brilliant, keep 
active.” 

Most music workers do not have any 
serious worry about lack of security in ad- 
vancing years because their fate is in their 
own hands, and if they have the health and 
stamina they may joyously continue their 
work long past what has come to be known 
in recent years as that flower of socialism 
and the machine era, “the arbitrary retir- 
ing age” of sixty-five or seventy. 

A little over,a half century ago the man 
who was financially able to retire at fifty- 
five was the envy of all the townspeople. He 
sat cross-legged on the front porch, smok- 
ing Corona cigars and nodding to his pass- 
ing friends who were still in harness. He 
took on flesh and with it coronary, diabetic 
or rheumatic troubles. Fishing, golf, cards 
and night clubs no longer had an allure for 
him. His eyes grew baggy as he watched 
the village undertaker cast covetous smiles 
toward him. One day he woke up and real- 
ized that he had fired himself from a mighty 
good job. But then it was too late. He grew 
bored with inactivity and his earthly years 
were often tragically curtailed. 

The arbitrary retiring age if applied to 
art and science would have deprived the 
world of some of its most precious accom- 
plishments. If Thomas A. Edison had re- 
tired at sixty-five instead of passing on 
nearly twenty years later, the world would 
have lost many valuable discoveries. 

In Venice in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries there lived an artist named Tizi- 
ano Vecellio, known as Titian, a painter 
whose genius was so universal in its scope 
and whose knowledge and skill flowered so 
richly with each passing year, that if he 
had gone to his last sleep in his eighty- 
ninth year, instead of his ninety-ninth year, 
the world of art would have lost some of 
its finest paintings. Titian died in 1576 an 
illustrious, powerful and wealthy man. His 
Pieta, upon which he worked in his last 
year, is one of the treasures of the Art 
Academy now in Venice. Titian’s paintings 
done after he was fifty are valued at many 
millions of dollars. 

In recent decades there has been adopted 
in some American institutions—business, 
educational and industrial, an arbitrary 
retiring age of sixty-five years or there- 
abouts, The theoretical idea of an arbitrary 
retiring age has affected all classes of em- 
ployees. except in the case of some of the 
foremost firms which have recentlysput a 
proper valuation upon accumulated life ex- 
perience and capitalized it as an important 
asset. 

Last week, a private music teacher, who 
was just past sixty-five years, in excellent 
health mentally and physically, but sur- 
prisingly unsophisticated, said to me, “I 
have reached sixty-five years, the retiring 
age. | have over forty pupils and could 
have many more if I had time to take them. 


- They are devoted to me and I love my 


work with them. | am making twice as 
much money as when | was thirty. | know 
that my teaching is better than at any time 
in my life. I don’t want to retire. Should 1?” 

“By no means,” | answered. “There is 
no reason why you should not go on enjoy- 
ing yourself with music teaching for at 
least twenty years if you want to, unless 
unexpected sickness or accidents intervene. 
You are still young in spirit and soul. You 
are winning in the great race of life. Keep 
right on going with the will to succeed. At 
the same time you will be helping scores of 
pupils to joyous musical experience. There 
is nothing that kills like idleness and the 
fear that you are slipping back.” 

Ii this little lady had been in some in- 
stitution—educational, mercantile or finan- 


by JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


cial, she might have been forced to retire 
at the age of sixty-five. In other words, all 
that she had learned through long and val- 
uable experience would have been thrown 
out by that curious product of actuarial 
theory and well-meaning socialism, the 
“arbitrary retirement age.” Such an arti- 
ficial convention does not recognize the 
individual, nor the obvious intention of the 
Creator to make each human individual 
distinctly different from every other. If you 
don’t believe that this is the case, look at 
the notable differences in the famed Dionne 
quintuplets, 

The American business man of yesterday, 
whose industry, horse-sense and big-heart- 
edness, as well as his understanding of 
economics are the foundations of our pros- 
perity, would no more have thought of 
throwing out precious human wealth than 
he would of emptying his cash drawer into 
the gutter because it was an old drawer. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the 
famous master teachers of music who did 
not have to worry about personal security 
in their advancing years. Many reached 
their periods of highest service to music 
and richest personal reward, when they 
were in their eighties and nineties. 

Manuel P. R. Garcia, born in Madrid in 
1805, sang with his father’s opera company 
in New York in 1829, became the teacher 
of Jenny Lind, became professor of singing 
at the Paris Conservatoire when he was 
forty-two years of age. In 1850 he was 
appointed professor of singing at the Royal 
Academy of Musie in London, where he 
taught for forty-five years, when he retired 
to become one of the most sought-after 
voice teachers in the world until his passing 
in 1906 at the age of 101. ; 

Leopold Auer (1845-1930), eminent 
teacher of world-famous violin virtuosi, 
who died at the age of eighty-five, received 
in his last days, sixty dollars an hour for 
instruction. 

Theodore Leschetizky (1830-1915). 
teacher of renowned piano virtuosi, who 
earned an aggregate of many millions of 
dollars, taught until his last days when he 
was approaching eighty-five. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Started as a company recreation project, by Dow Chemical 


Company, the whole community today joins in when 


Midland Makes its own Music 


by T. Gordon Harrington 


Combined Dow music groups for presentation of Christmas program 
(Inset) Dr. Theodore Vosburgh, director of the Dow Music Department 


+ 


UITE WITHOUT the benefit of rin 
on their fingers or bells on their to 
Midlanders make music wherever they ¢g 
The main reason for such a cheerful avoc 
tion is The Dow Chemical Company’s Mus 
department, which fosters talents to the 1 
most and provides musical outlets in pre 
tically every field. 

The story of how the Dow Music depa: 
ment has grown is a saga in itself, but sin 
this article proposes to deal mainly wi 
the impact of its advantages on the gener 
populace, it may suffice to say that the d 
partment was organized in 1943 under 
directorship of Dr. Theodore Vosburgh, the 
associate professor of music at Albion Ce 
lege, who came to Midland and synthesiz 
an imposing organization practically out 
thin air. He incorporated a small civic ¢ 
chestra with new instrumentalists to mal 
the Dow Symphony Orchestra . . . trains 
and added to the Male Chorus until it 
known as one of the Midwest’s best . . 
and organized a Girls Chorus that now 
90 voices strong. What is more, with oth 
candidates clamoring to “get in” the voc 
groups, it is thought now that cadet orga 
izations may be made up to accommoda 
those who want to be considered on tl 
waiting list when vacancies occur in tl 
main choruses. 

Using each of these groups, which no 
mally put on one large concert each for tl 
season, the Dow Music department alwa 
produces an operetta or musical show - 
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(Top) Cast of Midland’s production of “Patience” 
(Bottom) A skit from Girls Chorus Concert in 1951 


the fall (“Brigadoon” being the most recent 
selection) ; a community wide oratorio or 
‘Christmas program in December; and a 
May Festival that includes every participant 
in the department’s doings and many more 
besides. 

No charge is made, of course, for any 

of these presentations. They are the com- 
pany’s outright gift to the community. Vol- 
untary offerings are taken, however, and 
the proceeds—about $4500 each year—go 
to aid the good works of the Midland Music 
Foundation, itself an outgrowth of the Dow 
organization. The Foundation administers 
ithe funds through competitive scholarships 
to the National Music Camp at Interlochen 
and to Michigan State College summer 
courses; awards cash prizes to runnersup; 
and also provides funds for private lessons 
to those youngsters unable to finance them- 
selves. 
- What the nine-year history of the Dow 
‘Music department has done for music in 
general and Midland in particular is down- 
right amazing. The “home talent” choral 
and instrumental groups are so good and 
competition is keen among adults to the 
extent that joining one or the other is the 
dream of many a youngster just beginning 
to take lessons. 

Such dreams, of course, have a decided 
influence on the school music program. Five 
years ago, Wilford B. Crawford, a Mis- 


sourian with a fine music administration 
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(Top) Gail Manners, soprano, appears with Dow Male Chorus 
(Bottom) The Dow Girls Chorus in: picturesque stage production 


career behind him, came to Midland to 
head up the public school music program. 
He did a job outstanding to the point that 
in 1951 he was engaged as assistant direc- 
tor of the Dow Music department and con- 
ductor of the 70-piece orchestra. A long- 
time friend, Lawrence Guenther, also a 
Missourian, arrived to take his place and 
continue with the development of a compre- 
hensive program in the schools. Free class 
lessons in every instrument are offered from 
the fifth grade upward. There are grade 
school bands and a grade school orchestra; 
two intermediate bands, an intermediate or- 
chestra, and a high school orchestra which 
have both taken state “1” ratings for three 
consecutive years, and a high school band 
which is as enthusiastic as it is excellent for 
the school’s size. In addition, there are 
various student chamber music group or- 
ganizations and small “combos” to add 
spice to the lives of the students and their 
appreciative audiences. 

Naturally, with so much interest in mu- 
sic, private teachers of high calibre flourish. 
Many who lived in Midland before Dow’s 
espousal of the cause of music cannot say 
enough about the benefit of the many out- 
lets so generously provided. They agree 
with Mrs. Kenneth Bacon, president ‘of the 
Midland County Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, who said recently: 

“The biggest thing about the Dow pro- 
gram is naturally its rdle in making the 


whole community music-conscious. With so 
many places to go, musically, youngsters 
keep up an even level of enthusiasm, and 
there is comparatively little let-down in the 
difficult adolescent years. As a matter of 
fact, with parents taking part in a chorus or 
orchestra, children develop a keen appre- 
ciation of what music means, and they lit- 
erally clamor for lessons so that they, too, 
may some day enjoy participation in things 
musical as much as their fathers and 
mothers do.” 

Basically, the Dow Music department was 


the direct outgrowth of a request made by - 


employees. A male chorus had sung, now 
and again, under the direction of part-time, 
out-of-town directors, and the Midland 
Civic orchestra was struggling along under 
its own power and practically nothing else. 
When the late Dr. Willard H. Dow, presi- 
dent of the company, was approached about 
incorporating a full-time musical director 
into his chemical business, characteristically 
it took little persuasion on the part of the 
petitioners to make the idea a fact. 
Midland, today about 16,000 population, 
two decades ago was less than a third that 
size, and ten years ago was growing rap- 
idly due to the stimulus of war contracts. 
To attract, as well as keep, high quality 
personnel, a good recreational program was 
necessary. Music filled a definite need, and 
as Dr. Vosburgh can testify, it is a need 
that has no (Continued on Page 61) 
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Gershwin ts here to stay 


A fascinating word picture of one 
of the most significant personalities in the 
musical history of America 


by Mario Braggiotti 


HEN I was studying at the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music during the roar- 
ing twenties, I read one morning of the 
arrival of the young American composer, 
George Gershwin, who had come to Paris 
seeking inspiration for his new ballet com- 
missioned by Florenz Ziegfeld. As the 
Gershwin fan that I was (and will never 
cease to be), I unhesitatingly went up to 
his hotel suite and boldly introduced my- 
self as a fellow musician. Attired in a work- 
ing dressing gown, Gershwin gaily ushered 
me inside with that vague and stunned 
manner of one who was holding tightly to 
the thread of a creative mood. Beside his 
Steinway was a group of bridge tables coy- 
ered with all sizes and makes of French 
taxi horns. George, suddenly oblivious of 
my presence, sat down in front of his manu- 
script and quickly finished a musical sen- 
tence that my bell ringing had interrupted: 
then he turned to me as I stared at the 
funny horns: “I’m looking for the right 
horn pitch for the street scene of a ballet 
I’m writing. Calling it ‘An American in 
Paris’. Lots of fun. I think [’ve got some- 
thing. Just finished sketching the slow 
movement.” He paused and looked at the 
piano music rack with the elated expression 
of a mother regarding her new cradle. 
“Here, | want to try this accompaniment. 
Won't you play the melody in the treble?” 
Flattered and eager, I moved swiftly be- 
side him at the piano. He started the two- 
bar vamp and I joined in, reading the 
single-note lead from his fresh manuscript. 
And, for the first time anywhere, there 
echoed the amazingly original and nostal- 
gic slow movement of “An American in 
Paris,” undoubtedly one of Gershwin’s 
most brilliant works. George chewingly 
switched his perennial cigar from mouth 
left to mouth right and said, “How do you 
like it?” 
My first meeting with the American 
composer marked the beginning of a long 


friendship—a great inspiration to me and 
a treasured memory to hold. [t would have 
been nice for the new music world that 
never had an opportunity to know Gersh- 
win personally, or hear him play, if I could 
recall any word of advice he ever offered 
on the playing of his compositions during 
the years that I knew him. But warm and 
friendly as our relations were, I cannot 
recall a single instance of the sort. He was 
the most modest of men, and he let his 
music and his performance of it speak for 
him. The best possible pointers one could 
get from Gershwin came from sitting near- 
by and listening to him play. And this I 
was lucky enough to do very often— 
through the long period during which he 
used to hold weekly open house evenings 
in his studio. These were stimulating parties 
where a nucleus of composers, pianists, 
conductors, etc. would gather 
around the Gershwin pianos and anything 
might happen, from a new blues to the 
discussion of a recent prize-fight, a sport 
of which George was an ardent fan. And 
inevitably of course he would play. 
Gershwin had the light, incisive touch, 
the poetic melodies and sure sense of 
rhythm that gave what he wrote its shape, 
its weight and its color. All the pedagogic 
pointers in the world were there for any- 
one who cared to listen. His pedaling was 
extraordinarily subtle, and he never sacri- 
ficed anything at the expense of rhythin. 
He always had a climax to his phrasing 
as if he were telling a thought with a con- 
vincing punch line. And his singing tone 


singers, 


Mario Braggiotti is the distinguished pian- 
ist-composer, who first came to public notice 
in this country as one half of the duo piano 
team of Braggiotti and Fray. World War II 
broke the combination up when each became 
involved in different aspects of the war effort. 
Since its conclusion, Mr. Braggiotti has con- 
certized widely as a solo artist. 


had a nostalgic quality and an unpredict- 
able texture that I have never heard 
equalled. His playing carried intuitively 
the great overall secret of all forms of pro- 
jection—whether they be in music, elocu- 
tion or athletics—in one word, control. 
Actually the only thing during his per- 
formances which he couldn't control was 
the enthusiasm of his listeners. 

And as I have said, for those of his audi- 
ence on those occasions who were analyti- 
cal, listening to him was not merely a revela- 
tory comprehension of the moment. but a 
lasting realization of how his exciting re- 
sult was produced . . . so lasting that it 
stayed with one permanently and gave an 
insight to solving pianistic problems not 
only of Gershwin’s work, but of other 
composers as well. 

During my extensive concert tours across 
the United States, I am often asked the 
classic question: “Who is your favorite 
composer?” My answer, always in the 
plural, varies according to my mood. Some- 
times I will say Bach, Chopin, Debussy and 
Gershwin; or Scarlatti, Wagner, Ravel and 
Gershwin; and then again, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Stravinsky and Gershwin. But I 
always end with Gershwin: why? For the 
following very definite reasons. 

For one, in my opinion, Gershwin is 
the greatest of the American composers. 
He stands alone/as an artist who has cap- 
tured with an unperturbed musical brush 
stroke the intense character of American 
music and brought forth its vitality, its 
romance and its frenzy, from street song 
to symphonic poem, from jazz licks to con- 
certo cadenzas, and from musical comedy 
to grand opera. 

My second reason is that, as an aspiring 
composer myself, I see in Gershwin’s works 
the clear road of a much-needed new school 
of music, a sort of 20th century romanti- 
cism—a fresh and fertile path leading hold- 
ly ahead from (Continued on Page 63) 
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The musical student develops his 
talent by learning and observing, 


but chiefly by acquiring 


The Healthy Habit 


of Doubting 


from an interview with Jan Smeterlin, noted Polish piano virtuoso 


secured by Rose Heylbut 


| ae PURPOSE of piano-playing may be 

summed up as the achievement of two 
points, simple to state, less simple to mas- 
ter. From his earliest contact with music 
through the zenith of a great career, the 
pianist needs (1) something to say, and 
(2) the means of saying it. I have listed 
these points in the order of their impor- 
tance. The first basis of music-making is 
expression. 

It is one of the more astonishing phenom- 
ena of our time that this order has been 
reversed, expression being subordinated to 
mechanical excellence. It is possible, today, 
to assault audience-attention by force and 
speed. The average level of sheer technical 
development is beyond doubt higher than 
it was; everyone plays faster and louder, 
and a kind of success-by-surprise results 
when somebody plays louder and faster 
than all the others. Students who hear such 
a dazzling performance determine to imi- 
tate it, and spend the next months prac- 
ticing the octave passages of the Tschai- 
kovsky Concerto for eight hours a day, in 
the innocent belief that this will make them 
better pianists. Indeed, students tend more 
and more to approach their studies in tech- 
nical terms, asking chiefly how to produce 
certain effects, what to do about certain 
mechanical problems, where to put which 
finger. All this is very interesting—but it 
has little to do with music. Further, it can 
never be determined in a satisfactory way 
since the producing of effects, the solution 
of mechanical problems, and the placing of 
fingers (also feet) have value only as they 
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carry out a musical concept. 

Each age, I suppose, has its own quirks 
of fad. At one time, the Percussionists were 
set against any manifestation of feeling or 
expression. There was also the view that, 
since a true legato is impossible on the key- 
board, the pianist should give up trying to 
give the illusion of legato playing. These 
strange views have passed from the scene, 
encouraging the hope that the excessive 
mechanical preoccupations of our own day 
may give way, before too long, to an in- 
terest in music. 

Odd things result when technical equip- 
ment is allowed to overshadow musical ex- 
pression. Among the saddest of these is the 
recurring spectacle of a young début-artist 
coming before the public with fleet, well- 
trained fingers and completely empty in- 
terpretations. It is most unwise to attempt 
public utterance without having sornething 
to utter! Other instances are more amusing. 
I was recently asked to listen to a young 
man of undoubted talent who came pre- 
pared with two of the most difficult works 
in piano literature, Beethoven’s Appassion- 
ata Sonata and Chopin’s Sonata in B-flat 
minor. To my astonishment, he played the 
first movements and then swung immedi- 
ately into the last. When I asked him why, 
it was his turn to show astonishment. “But 
those are the difficult movements,” he re- 
plied; “the middle movements are slow— 
they present no problems!” 

Now, I propose to discuss piano-playing 
with but one reference to finger technique 
—namely, that it must be adequate to en- 


compass the full expressiveness of a work. 
That is enough. If all notes, rests, sequences, 
and indications are scrupulously and ac- 
curately observed, it is not too important 
how the pianist goes about observing them. 
In any case, no two performers will go 
about it in exactly the same way—and if 
they do, they shouldn’t. 

Musical expressiveness is inborn; a sort 
of sixth sense, like any talent, enabling its 
possessor to hear inner truths. It can be 
developed, but scarcely acquired. The mu- 
sical student develops his talent by learn- 
ing and observing, but chiefly by acquiring 
the healthy habit of doubting. It is quite 
possible to hit upon a beautiful and musical 
interpretation of a phrase by instinct— 
even by accident. Small children frequently 
do so, without in the least knowing why. 
Musicianship begins when the student real- 
izes that the phrase can be played in many 
ways, all of them “correct.” And it is at 
this point, precisely, that his musical future 
lies at stake! If he accepts the first way 
that occurs to him—or the easiest way—or 
the instinctive way—or someone else’s way 
—he is done. But if he experiments with all 
possible ways of playing the phrase, test- 
ing, doubting, keeping his ears open to 
listen and his mind free to judge, then he 
moves forward. Doubt breeds discrimina- 
tion, and discrimination opens the doors of 
musicianship and good taste. One of the 
finest pianists I was privileged to know spent 
his life in doubt as to whether Beethoven 
intended the opening measures of the A-flat 
Major Sonata (Continued on Page 49) 
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The Dean of the Berkshire Music Center gives a highly 
interesting behind-the-scene view of the details involved 
in getting 400 students lined up for their 


summer musical experiences. 


by RALPH BERKOWITZ 


Zl) Yours tl Funglewood 


T NINE O’CLOCK on a Monday morning last July, some 400 
music students from all corners of the earth began a six 
week session of study at Tanglewood—a place-name which has 
achieved more fame than any other musical center in our country. 
Tanglewood, with its literary associations going back for a century, 
has now become a source of vital interest to students of music in 
Ankara, Rio de Janeiro, Tel-Aviv, and Los Angeles. At no time in 
America’s musical growing-up has a school accomplished so much 
so quickly, nor have influences made themselves so apparent as 
those emanating from Tanglewood’s Berkshire Music Center. 

The Berkshire Music Center, Serge Koussevitzky’s name for 
the music school he founded in association with the Berkshire 
Festival, which had begun the Boston Symphony Orchestra summer 
concerts in the Berkshire Hills a few years earlier, has recently 
completed its tenth anniversary session. 

It may be interesting to share a behind-the-scene view of what 
happens in order to get 400 students to begin their summer of 
musical experience on that Monday in early July. Work on the 
10th session began directly after the last concert of the Berkshire 
Festival more than a year ago. Soon after the 10,000 listeners’ 
applause had stopped reverberating in the great Shed, while the 
Boston Symphony musicians were slowly packing their travel 
trunks and crews began their usual after-concert cleaning-up of 
Tanglewood’s vast rolling lawns, the school’s Faculty Board met 
in the Library for the last time that summer. This meeting of 
Charles Munch who was to become the Music Center’s director, 
with Aaron Copland, Leonard Bernstein, Boris Goldovsky, William 
Kroll, Hugh Ross, Richard Burgin, Thomas Perry, the executive 
secretary, and myself, consisted of a critical estimate of the school’s 
work and a man by man platform of what ought to be done for 
the following summer’s musical planning. 

It is necessary to understand that music study at Tanglewood 


does not consist of getting lessons in voice or on one’s instrument. 
It was Koussevitzky’s view that qualified young musicians should 
come together for ensemble work of a type which no private 
teacher or conservatory could offer. So that from the numerous 
chamber-music groups up through the larger choruses, the opera 
productions and the student symphony orchestra, the young musi- 
cian at Tanglewood is constantly in a milieu which his winter 
study is not likely to afford him. The summer’s work is, therefore, 
in no sense a form of competition with private or conservatory 
study, but rather a pendant which broadens the future musician’s 
horizon. 

The Berkshire Music Center’s five departments each in their 
way offer this type of music-making. Department One is the 
chamber music and orchestral division of the school. 

An oboe student in Cleveland, let us say, has heard of Tangle- 
wood and wants to come there to play in the orchestra. He writes 
to Symphony Hall in Boston, where each mail from November 
on brings queries and requests for acceptance. Application forms 
are sent along with word that an audition committee from the 
Berkshire Music Center will be in Cleveland’s Severance Hall 
on April 17th from 1 to 4 o'clock. As the weeks go by oboists 
in Chicago, New York, Tulsa and Dallas also apply. With one 
of the letters will come a recommendation from a 1946 conduct- 
ing student at Tanglewood that this boy in Kansas City is a 
terrific talent and looks like a coming first oboe for any major 
orchestra. Several former oboe students’ applications also roll in 
toward spring and a few European students apply as well. 

Guileless in spirit and armed with forms, audition reports and 
lots of orchestral music, a committee leaves Boston in April for 
a few weeks of auditions in an area bounded by Toronto, St. Louis 
and Baltimore. Duly on April 17th at 1 o’clock they are in 
Severance Hall in Cleveland and among violinists, sopranos, trum- 
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Aaron Copland with members of his composition class at Tanglewood. 


pets and tubas the oboe applicant appears. He plays a movement 
of a Handel Concerto in which the warmth and steadiness of his 
tone are apparent. The stylistic treatment of the music shows a 
natural refinement. The quick movement is dashing and spirited, 
but articulation of some passages is rather lacking in control. He 
is asked to read some music at sight. Has he had orchestral ex- 
perience? No. He has only been studying three and a half years. 
An oboe part of a Mendelssohn Symphony is placed before him. 
Rhythmically weak but tonally a good result. Another try at it. 
This time much better rhythmically but as the passage goes along 
the steadiness of tone is lost. How about a try at some Brahms? 
The first reading is poor. A few moments to look at it and then 
talent shines through again. A grasp of the style, good tone, some 
difficult rhythms well achieved. 

In about ten minutes the auditors know whether this young 
musician is likely to hold his own in a first-rate student orchestra. 
Does he have the solid make-up for the first desk? Is he flexible 
enough? Is his mastery of the instrument up to following a con- 
ductor’s stick in an unfamiliar work? Can he learn quickly? Is 
he a weak talent well-taught or a fine talent poorly-taught? Will 
he be able to take part in a woodwind quintet working on Hinde- 
mith in the afternoon following a morning of orchestral rehearsal 
of Beethoven and Stravinsky ? 

A few wecks later in Boston, having listened to several hundred 
applicants in more than a dozen cities, their audition reports bear- 
ing the tale of talents high and low, the auditors begin to weed 
out the unprepared as well as the too professional. When the oboe 
division is considered, it is done in collaboration with Louis 
Speyer, the faculty member from the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
representing that instrument. It is necessary to choose five oboists 
—two of whom shall also play the English Horn—from the many 
who tried out, and also, of course, from those too far away to 
have been able to travel to an audition city. 

All things considered, the Cleveland oboe student is written 
to, telling him that five oboes have been selected for Tanglewood 
and that he is not among them, but that his talent and ability have 
placed him on an alternate list and in the event that someone should 
drop out, ete. ete. Ten days later one of the accepted oboists writes 
that, delighted as he is to have been (Continued on Page 50) 
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Tanglewood students relaxing during lunch hour in front of Concert Hall. 
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(above) Charles Munch conducts a rehearsal of the student orchestra. 


(below) Leonard Bernstein conducting the student orchestra. 
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William Mason 


Who are the World's Greatest Piano Teachers? 


How would you evaluate the key board 
technicians of the past and present? Here’s a 
striking analysis based on a poll conducted 


by Doron K. Antrim 


HO ARE the great piano teachers of 
all time? I submitted that question 
to a number of those qualified to pass 
judgment. Each candidate to fame was 
evaluated on these points: number of his 
famous pupils, significance of new prin- 
ciples and techniques to future generations, 
extent to which he advanced the art of 
piano playing. After returns were in, the 
list was narrowed down to ten names re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes and 
falling in chronological order. They are: ° 
Muzio Clementi (1752-1832), John B. 
Cramer (1771-1858), Frederick Wieck 
(1785-1873), Carl Czerny (1791-1857), 
Frédéric Chopin (1810-1849), Franz Liszt 
(1811-1886), Ludwig Deppe (1828-1890), 
William Mason (1829-1908), Theodor 
Leschetizky (1830-1915), Tobias Matthay 
(1858-1945). 

A striking family relationship is noted 
here. Six in one big family influenced or 
studied with one another; Clementi, Cra- 
mer, Czerny, Liszt, Mason, and Lesche- 
tizky. The more independent off-shoots are: 
Wieck, Chopin, Deppe, and Matthay. 

Taking them in order, Clementi was 
probably the first to see the amazing possi- 
bilities in a new instrument of orchestral 
dimensions, the pianoforte. In fact, his faith 
was such, he manufactured as well as taught 
the instrument. He lived through a most 
memorable period in the history of music. 
At his birth Handel was alive. Beethoven, 
Schubert and Weber were distinguished 
contemporaries, 


Among Clementi’s numerous pupils were: 
John Field, John B. Cramer. Zeuner, Alex. 
Klengel, Ludwig Berger, B. A. Bertini, 
Meyerbeer, and J. Moscheles. 

But according to the judges, for his 
Gradus ad Parnassum, Clementi deserves a 
place in the piano teacher’s Hall of Fame. 
Grove says of this work, “That superb 
series of 100 studies, upon which to this 
day the art of solid pianoforte playing 
rests.” The Gradus, containing exercises of 
his own and of other composers, is Clemen- 
ti’s blue-print for acquiring virtuosity on 
the new instrument. He also left a number 
of compositions and studies. His sonatinas 
are still the backbone of beginning piano 
students. Clementi was great as a virtuoso, 
teacher and composer. He might rightly be 
called the father of pianoforte playing. 

John B. Cramer lived most of his life 
in London, where he enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation as pianist and teacher. He 
studied with Clementi when 12 and 13, car- 
ried on many of his teacher’s precepts and 
made his own contribution through melodi- 
ous studies, chiefly the Biilow edition of 
Fifty Selected Studies. Biilow considered 
these studies essential to a pianist’s devel- 
opment and as preparation to the Gradus. 
He saw in them an effort to advance the 
art along with the continuing improvement 
of the instrument and particularly in fore- 
seeing the modern method of fingering in 
which transposition can be made with equal 
facility into any key. 

“ED.” writing (Continued on Page 20) 
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Dimitri Tiomkin 


Back Stage with 
The Film Music Composer 


Interesting highlights on the complicated 
technical problems involved in producing 
background music for the screen 


From an interview with Dimitri Tiomkin 
Secured by Dave A. Epstein 


REATIVE musicianship reaches its most 

complex form and its most fantastical- 

ly technological expression in the compos- 

ing and conducting of the musical scores 
which accompany motion pictures. 

In this unique field the practitioner must 
not only evoke all the artistry that goes 
into any original composing, but he must 
also accomplish it within the physical re- 
strictions of an enormously complex med- 
ium. 

Even the opera, in which music must con- 
form to the story-telling, to certain voice 
ranges and other factors, is simple to write 
music for in comparison with the motion 
picture. 

There is only a comparative handful of 
composers who have the very special tal- 
ents, the involved and advanced technical 
skills, as well as the basic musical ability 
to qualify as screen composer-conductors. 
Few, too, have the dynamic energy fre- 
quently necessary for shoving through the 
complex operation of getting screen music 
written, arranged, and recorded. 

Certainly one of the top composer-con- 
ductors in the light of the quality of his 
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work as well as in view of his staggering 
productivity is Dimitri Tiomkin, who some- 
times averages as high as a picture a month, 
a pace which most Hollywood composer- 
conductors consider killing. 

Total and thoroughly experienced musi- 
cianship is only the starting point for the 
screen composer-conductor. Tiomkin thus 
came into the field with a very substanttfal 
musical background, and has proceeded to 
amass a remarkable technical, experience 
and ability in the some 20 years he has 
been a foremost figure in Hollywood’s 
music. 

The technical problems of screen back- 
ground music are, of course, profound. 
Foremost among them is the split-second 
timing with which the music must integrate 
and accompany the camera’s constant shift- 
ing of scenes. 

Obviously it isn’t even that simple, be- 
cause the music cannot chop off abruptly 
as the camera can. It must mold out, soften, 
smooth out, and bridge over from one 
scene to another, or from sequence to se- 
quence, and yet stay abreast of the swiftly 
shifting story. 


Any layman, or any musician not ex- 
perienced in motion picture scoring must 
have wondered at one time or another how 
the movie composer-conductor, like Tiom- 
kin, goes about the technical operation of 
getting a score written and recorded. 

Briefly, the process in Tiomkin’s case 
starts with his reading of the script. In 
this phase he begins to form his major 
themes and to write out movements, some 
of which he knows he will never be able 
to perform for the sound track due to the 
inevitable cutting and editing that goes 
into the final film job. 

There is a second phase in which Tiom- 
kin specifically develops his themes, which 
must always be done broadly enough to 
permit for the pruning, padding, changes 
and so forth which are inevitable. 

After the picture is completed, Tiomkin 

makes a detailed study of it and of its 
timing, sometimes spending days running 
scenes over and over i@ order to correlate 
the countless factors that go into the score. 
Using a stop-watch he then arranges his 
more-or-less final score, collects his musi- 
cians and assembles his orchestra, and after 
rehearsing, records his sound track, syn- 
chronizing it directly with the screening of 
the picture. 
_ This is an oversimplification, of course, 
but it shows the main steps. Some of the 
details of this process are so complicated 
as to make ordinary symphony composing 
seem comparatively simple. 

For instance, that of writing the music 
so that it complements, or at least doesn’t 
conflict with, the speaking voices of the 
players. This is far from simple. As every- 
one is aware, every human voice has its 
own color, its harmonics and partials which 
give it individuality. 

Tiomkin has found that in addition to 
the timbre of the voice, the pitch of the 
speaking voice must be very carefully con- 
sidered and reckoned with in his scoring. 
For reasons not even clear to the maestro 
himself, some actors’ voices are simply in- 
compatible with certain keys and _ instru- 
mentation. 

This, needless to say, is entirely apart 
from any singing the script may call for. 
It concerns only the normal speaking voices 
of the players, who do their dialogue with- 
out ever hearing the musical accompani- 
ment. 

Tiomkin finds that certain stars’ voices 
rule out dominant brasses, for instance, in 
the background music. Other voices are 
incompatible with the low register clarinet. 
and so forth. How does one determine these 
facts? Tiomkin goes to the sets and listens 
to the players doing their lines. He talks 
to them conversationally, noting the pitch 
and color of their voices. Sometimes he has 
the studio get him previous films in which 
the players’ voices are heard. Occasionally 
he has the director send him some daily 
“rushes”, or the (Continued on Page 60) 
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in Grove says: “Cramer, like Mo- 
scheles after him, though not of the 
first authority, must be considered 
one of the fathers of pianoforte play- 
ing, and worthy of consultation at 
all times.” 

Frederick Wieck was one of the 
first teachers to make a thorough 
analysis of the principles of piano 
playing, correlating and applying his 
findings in a practical way. “The 
hammer,” he observed, “which by 
its stroke upon the strings, has pro- 
duced the sound, falls immediately. 
When the tone resounds, no more 
sound is to be brought out of it with 
all of your trembling and quivering.” 
He laid down as his first principles: 
“the foundation of a firm touch,” 
and “the bringing out of a fine le- 
gato tone, with loose and quiet fin- 
gers and a yielding, movable wrist,” 
and that the tone should be drawn 
out, not jarred out. 

Wieck’s teachings found their 
completest realization in his daugh- 
ter, Clara Schumann. Other notable 
pupils were Robert Schumann, von 
Bulow, Anton Krause, Fritz Spind- 
ler, I. Seiss, B. Rollfuss, and G. 
Merkel. 

Czerny was another giant. He 
studied with Beethoven and gained 
much from his association with 
Clementi and Hummel. The instruc- 
tion he received from Beethoven was 
the foundation of his own teaching. 
“In the first lesson,” he says, “Beth- 
oven busied himself exclusively with 
the scales in all keys. He showed me 
things that were then unknown to 
most players: the true position of 
the hands and the fingers, and the 
use of the thumb. I learned the full 
value of these rules only in later 
years. He was very particular about 
the legato.” We are also told of 
Czerny’s course with Liszt, whom he 
taught a year and a half without re- 
muneration and loved like a brother. 
He insisted on a “well exercised 
touch and correct execution in mod- 
ern time. He taught in his usual sys- 
tematic manner, artistic technique 
and correctness of rendering.” 

Although a brilliant pianist, he 
gave up a public career for teaching 
with which he had remarkable suc- 
cess from his fourteenth year. Among 
his pupils were: Liszt, Dohler, Thal- 
berg, Jaéll, Ninette von Belleville, 
and Kullak. 

Czerny frequently gave twelve les- 
sons a day and worked at composi- 
tion long into the night. He diag- 
nosed a pupil’s weaknesses and 
strengthened them with special ex- 
ercises conceived on the spur of the 
moment. In 1810 he began to pub- 
lish some of these compositions the 
surpassing merit of which has been 
acknowledged by teachers and stu- 
dents ever since. 

He published almost a thousand 
pieces. Chopin and Liszt were no 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


doubt influenced by Czerny making 
use of his “scattered” or spread 
chords, chromatic thirds, alternating 
of hands in octaves and others. To 
countless students he outlined a me- 
lodious way of learning the piano. 
Nor was he merely a master of tech- 
nique. In referring to certain edi- 
tions of his works of Bach and Scar- 
latti, Brahms said, “We cannot today 
estimate Czerny’s value too highly.” 
Philip Hale said, “For Czerny knows 
best of all how to expose clearly the 
necessary and natural form founda- 
tions on which the structure of pi- 
anoforte music rests. He also had 
the gift of leading the pupil step 
by step; and no detail in the art of 
pianoforte playing escaped his ob- 
servation.” 

“T have composed a study in my 
own manner.” So wrote Chopin to 
his friend, Titus Woyciechowski, in 
November 1829 of his first étude. It 
was an event of supreme importance 
to the piano playing world. Chopin 
deserves a place on this list, not 
because of his lessons or famous 
pupils, but alone for, the Etudes, 
which opened up a new realm for 
the pianist. In the first study of the 
first book, Chopin broke-new ground 
with his extended development of 
broken chords, which had only been 
used sparingly by Clementi and 
Hummel. In the second Study he pre- 
sents one of the masterpieces of 
technique, aiming at the equaliza- 
tion and development of the third, 
fourth and fifth fingers of the right 
hand as regards their strength, flex- 
ibility and independence. And thus 
through all the Etudes, each one of 
which unlocks a technical secret 
with such ingenuity and beauty that 
they constantly parade on the con- 
cert programs of all pianists. These 


master works are music first of all 


and then studies. They were a monu- 
ment to the new. 

Although Liszt had countless pu- 
pils, he was not a pedagogue in the 
true sense of the word. He taught 
by inspiration, not by analysis. The 
late Alexander Siloti, his pupil, has 
said that unless a student under- 
stood the fleeting expressions of his 
face at lessons, he would get little 
profit from instruction with him. He 
could criticize the pupil and tell 
him what should be done but not how 


~ to do it. He probably did not know 


himself since instinct guided him 
largely. He played for his pupils 
by way of illustration, and if they 
were able to discover how he se- 
cured his effects, they would benefit 
greatly. 

Liszt widened the scope of piano 
playing, placing it on a symphonic 
scale and in addition to his many 
works, left the Twelve Etudes d’Exe- 
cution Transcendante. L. Rainann 
says of this collection: “It is an un- 
paralleled gigantic work of spiritual 


technique. and the culmination of 
all piano studies.” This work is dedi- 
cated to Liszt’s teacher, Czerny, and 
begins where Czerny left off. 

To Ludwig Deppe we are much 
indebted for thorough going re- 
search along lines of greater free- 
dom and application of relaxation 
and weight. “Play with weight,” he 
said. “Don’t strike but let the finger 
fall. At first the tone will be nearly 
inaudible, but with practice it will 
gain every day in power.” He ob- 
jected to extreme lifting of the fin- 
gers, stiffness and rigidity in any 
form. One of his obsessions was tone 
and he demanded close listening of 
his students. He sought the “bewusst” 
(conscious) tone. 


Deppe did not play publicly. He- 


devised a system which made it easy 
and natural for people—not particu- 
larly gifted—to play the piano. 
“Gifted people play by the grace of 
God,” he said, “but everybody could 
master the technique of my system.” 
Unfortunately he wrote no book or 
system, and what we know about 
him has come largely from his pu- 
pils, notable among them _ being 
Amy Fay. 

William Mason is America’s con- 
tribution to the list and was a 
pioneer in this country. He studied 
under Moscheles, Hauptmann, Rich- 
ter, Dreyshock and Liszt. His pupils 
include William H. Sherwood, Julie 
Rivé-King and E. M. Bowman. Ma- 
son carried forward and extended 
the weight principle expounded by 
Deppe. He says: “The finger must 
fall upon the key rather than strike 
it. At the moment of contact, which 
doesn’t mean collision, the finger 


~ settles upon the key with a deter- 


mined and resolute pressure, which 
is, however, tempered by an imme- 
diate relaxation or yielding of the 
muscles throughout the arm—Del- 
sarte would call it ‘devitalized;’ the 
key is then held firmly, but without 
stiffness or inflexibility.” Mason did 
much valuable work in paring down 
unessentials. 

In the early eighties an unknown 
young man came from his native 
Poland to Vienna to study with an 
equally unknown teacher residing 
there. Three years later the young 
man made his début and a name for 
himself as well as for his teacher. 
The young man was Paderewski, the 
teacher Leschetizky. Since then until 
he died Leschetizky taught pupils 
from all parts of the world and his 
list includes more famous names 
perhaps than that of any other 
teacher. 

Leschetizky denied vigorously that 
he had a method. His teaching was 
highly individualized. He differed 
the treatment according to each pu- 
pil, because each had a different 
personality and he adapted his in- 
struction to the personality. 


He began teaching at thirteen, hac 
unbounded enthusiasm, devotion te 
his work, and a puissant personality 
that fired his pupils. While in St 
Petersburg, he heard all the singing 
greats, Patti, Mario, and others anc 
strove to produce a piano tone like 
a singing voice. Interpretation 
rhythm and beautiful tone were hi: 
three essentials. “Technique is lik 
money,” he said, “only a means t 
an end.” He was vitally interestec 
in the human side of his pupils, ix 
life as well as art. “No life without 
art—no art without life,” was_ hi: 
motto. “It is a most beautiful thing 
to teach,” he said, “for you live 
again in your teaching.” 

In 1895 Matthay gave up concer 
work and established his own piano 
forte school in London with branches ix 
England and other countries. His notec 
pupils include Myra Hess, Irene 
Scharrer, and Arthur Alexander 

Matthay probably did more thar 
any other of the list to place pianc 
playing on a scientific basis. Hi: 
exhaustive analysis of the principles 
involved in the instrument, in tone 
production, in mental, muscular anc 
aural correlation, stimulated the 
thought of his time. He was a com: 
bination of scientific artist and 
philanthropist with the aim of the 
beautiful in music. He insisted that 
execution and music go hand in 
hand but also showed the how, wher 
and why. He embodied his finding: 
in a number of books which, if writ 
ten in a more direct and less digres. 
sive style, might have attracted wide1 
popularity in America. 

Like a theme running through the 
lives of the ten is the development 
of beautiful tone in the piano. Cle. 
menti centered on finger agility. 
Cramer brought to the piano more 
refinement and delicacy, while Wieck 
sought beautiful tone. Chopin, Deppe 
and Mason also made tone their goal 
and Matthay delved into its produc. 
tion. 

The majority of the ten lived more 
than their Biblical allotment of 
years. Wieck was 88, Cramer 87. 
Matthay 87, Leschetizky 85, Clementi 
80, Liszt 75, Mason 79, Czerny 66. 
Chopin 39. Most of them began teach- 
ing in their teens. Czerny was the 
most successful financially, bequeath- 
ing a large fortune to charity. All 
except Wieck and Deppe were vir- 
tuosos of concert calibre. 

Wieck stated a credo which prob- 
ably applied to all. “I have never 
stood still; have learned something 
of teaching every day and have al- 
ways sought to improve myself; I 
have always been something new and 
different, in every lesson and with 
every child; I have always kept up 
a cheerful, joyous courage and this 
has usually kindled the same in my 
pupils because it came from the 


heart.” THE END 
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Adventures of 


a Piano Teacher 


By GUY MATER 


THE ADVENTURERS 


Piano teachers! Ladies and Gentlemen! 
Want to be successful? Happy? Thrilled? 
. . . Just step over here and join our grand 
and glorious nation-wide procession of ad- 
venturers!! J hear you say, “How much 
will it set me back to join?” .. . Not much! 
Just a bit of enthusiasm, personality, vital- 
ity and imagination, a little business-sense, 
some musical know-how and a few other 
things. . . that’s all! ... If you join us you 
will soon be at the top. . . Here they come! 
Watch them! Listen to them! Follow them! 
Don’t be surprised if you find yourself 
prancing along in this superdutious, mala- 
gorgeous parade of Piano Adventurers. 
You may even recognize yourself in the 
ranks! 


CALIFORNIA 


... Here’s a tall, scintillating lady from 
California. Listen to her: “The very first 
thing I teach a new student is that the piano 
is a musical instrument, not a hat rack or a 
table for miscellany. I show him how to 
take care of his instrument, pointing out 
how carefully it has been built; how the 
engineers design every part with minute 
precision to produce the finest tone and 
longest endurance, and impress upon him 
the responsibility for giving it good care. 
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I get a laugh out of him by saying, ‘We 
never see Aunt Susie’s photograph sitting 
on a violin, so why should we set it upon 
our cherished instrument’? The high point 
comes when I open up the piano and let 
him see the insides. He learns about tuning, 
voicing, dusting—every detail | can think 
of; and I tell him that since it is now his 
instrument it is up to him to see that it 
has excellent care . . . Then we begin ‘blind 
flying’ games on black keys.” 


MINNESOTA 


. . . Here comes a serious, thoughtful 
lady from Minnesota: “Just had my new 
batch of material from the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. . . It’s so much fun to 
see familiar names in the news. But gee! 
it’s a full time job just keeping up with the 
Guild! While persuading my kids in that 
direction, I must feel very secure in my 
own direction. During these last: years it 
was probably a mistake to try to absorb 
all the suggestions made by those teaching- 
teachers whose courses I have attended: 
yet I needed to do it to discover that I had 
to develop a way of my own. To try to be 
somebody else is sheer self-destruction; I 
had no idea how dangerous that could be. 
I have to work out my own goal; then learn 
to select or discard from the mass of mate- 
rial coming my way. . . | know my pupils 
like their lessons, and I’m always thinking 
in terms of their needs and not my own 
pride-motivated goals. If all I can do is to 
work with average kids, and never have a 
shining light to blaze my name far and wide 
—well, so what? I’m living, ain’t I, and 
I’ve got lots to be happy about, even if 
my hands won't play for me any more... 
I could weep about that, but life’s too short 
to waste it that way.”.... 


. . . Another Minnesota lady steps out 
and adds: “Too many people who teach 
beyond the first grade do not teach their 
pupils how to practice. Perhaps they them- 
selves never were taught when they were 
taking lessons so they don’t know 
either!” 

(Yes, the only thing a teacher can do is 
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to incite the student to want to practice, 
and then to show him how.) 


COLORADO 


. . . From out in Colorado an astute, 
imaginative lady, whose students young, 
old, beginners and advanced, give dozens 
of solo recitals every year, holds forth: 
““At a recent mothers’ meeting I passed out 
cards and pencils and asked some questions. 
You would have been surprised by the re- 
marks on the cards and the free discussion 
afterwards. . . Question: What kind of re- 
citals do you want? Answer: One hundred 
per cent for the minimum ten memory 
pieces for each student and the kind of solo 
recitals weve been having. (The children, 
themselves, were indignant at any sugges- 
tion of a change.) 

“Question: Would you like group les- 
sons? . .. This was unanimously voted 
down. Many students had had _ previous 
class piano experience and were unhappy 
because of their slow progress. I told the 
mothers all that you and others had said 
for the group lessons and stressed the value 
of doing things together, but I was out- 
voted! 

“May I say that I raised my price again 
this year, but no one quit because of it.” 


LOUISIANA 


Here’s a sparkling lady from the deep 
south, Louisiana: “Well, Ive arrived! 
Where? you ask... Ha! Just had a won- 
derfully successful pupils’ recital. Several 
other teachers who were there made these 
comments: ‘You have such talented pupils’ 
.... ‘All your students are so gifted’... 
Talented, my eye! say |... . If these teach- 
ers only knew how much effort and care 
goes into my work, they might understand 
that the result was planned; that we worked 
enthusiastically for a goal, so the music 
would come to life, ‘say’ something, and 
be projected to our audience. . . The teach- 
ers at the event were surprised that even 
young students could get up and play with 
such poise, assurance and style.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


And now a dignified gentleman (with 
humorous light in his eye) from the green 
slopes of New Hampshire, steps out: “I 
was interested to read that you recommend 
having a library of sight reading material, 
because I have a lending library of more 
than 1,000 books for my 80 pupils. . . It 
has ‘paid off’ in so many ways. 

“T have invented all sorts of ‘crazy’ proj- 
ects and devices to develop fluent reading, 
better musicianship and more concen- 
trated practice, and have had lots of 
fun and success (Continued on Page 58) 
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FOR MORE SMOOTHNESS 
I have an already advanced student who 


is working on Chopin's “Fantasie-[mpromp- 
tu.” She has no difficulty in the four against 
three rhythm, but several passages—the 
initial one in the right hand especially— 
cause her considerable trouble. Her fingers 
do not seem to be able to play quite smooth- 
ly as it should be. During your Clinic at the 
Minnesota Music Teachers. Association you 
mentioned a way to overcome such short- 
comings. Would you kindly repeat it? 
(Mrs.) H. V. D., Minnesota 

I am glad, indeed, of the opportunity to 
elaborate on this special point and text, for 
in view of the popularity of this number it 
has been and continues to be a sort of night- 
mare for the teachers. 

Of course much of the trouble comes 
from the impatience of the students who 
want to play the piece before practicing it 
sufficiently. Too fast too soon, as usual, and 
probably too loud as well. This being said, 
Jet’s deal with the problem as it should be 
approached by all serious, earnest pupils. 

First of all the right hand should be prac- 
ticed separately, using different rhythms 
and very slowly. When you think you are 
playing slowly ... play more slowly still! 
The following rhythms are only examples; 
many others can be invented aleng the same 
lines: 


Ex.4 
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> = = 
ee ae oman ran 


Next comes the transposition. Its purpose 
is to change the position of fingers and 
hand, thus increasing the difficulty con- 
siderably through the maintenance of the 
original fingering: 


Then let’s apply the different rhythms to 
the above, and let’s not limit ourselves to 
the keys of C minor and E minor. Instead, 
let’s look for some more as awkward and 
difficult as possible. 

Finally after smoothness has been con- 
quered and both hands have joined together 
satisfactorily, we can still secure more ease 
and flexibility through inverting hand po- 
sitions not only in the original key but also 
in transpositions (left hand over, then un- 
der): 4 


And one final important point: all the 
above should be practiced at different levels 
on the keyboard, never allowing the body 
to lean to the right or left. Instead, the 
proper hand position—facing the keyboard 
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—should be obtained through the lateral 
motion of the wrist acting as a support. 

The above is only one example of what 
might be called intelligent, reasoned, fruit- 
ful practice. It is not a short cut, for there 
is no easy road to better playing, but with 
application and patience it will surely bring 
the desired result. 


FOR BETTER PIANOS 

Of course you all know this problem . . . 
How is it possible to convince parents that 
the time to buy a good piano is now, when 
the child begins to study, and not in a few 
years. You certainly brought up the sub- 
ject and received the usual answer: “When 
our little girl gets to play real well we will 
buy her a fine new piano. In the meantime, 
the one we have can do.” 

Unfortunately, the one they have is one 
of those bulky contraptions almost six feet 
high, full of carved ornaments, of the type 
one can get in Furniture Outlets for five or 
ten dollars and sometimes just for the 
cartage to take it off the floor. The action 
is pounded out, the tone is tin-panny, the 
pedal is temperamental, and I ask: how 
can anyone in the early grades watch the 
even-ness of the C major scale? How is it 
possible to strengthen the fingers without 
the help, or more, the real codperation of 
an adequate instrument? 

“When the parents are artistically inclined 
there will be no trouble. But these are in 
the minority, and for the others much dis- 
cretion and tact must be used if the teacher 
is not going to appear in the light of a 
smooth salesman mostly interested in per- 
sonal gain. A good approach is to call the 
attention to the difference in the quality 
of the child’s performance at home, or on 
a fine grand when the recital takes place. 
Even untrained ears can hear this. A little 
diplomacy will do the rest, and with many 
excellent used pianos on the market, avail- 
able under the long term installment system 
recently re-instated, difficulties of a finan- 
cial nature should seldom stand in the way. 

Let it not be forgotten that while a sea- 
soned concert pianist will never suffer from 
a month’s or a year’s practice on a poor 
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piano, this will damage the youthful talent 
of gifted pupils, often irremediably. What 
is at stake is their welfare and their future. 
No parents could remain insensible to such 
argumentation. 


PRANKSTER BERLIOZ 

There have been quite a few pranksters 
in the world of music, and if jovial, rotund, 
truculent Emmanuel Chabrier could proba- 
bly lay a claim to the crown, he was fol- 
lowed closely by Berlioz whose mischievous 
disposition was never reluctant to play a 
practical joke. The following anecdote was 
told to Isidor Philipp by Stephen Heller: 

One. day an obscure piano teacher called 
Shirdewan came to see Berlioz, who besides 
his musical activities was in charge of the 
critic in the “Journal des Débats.” Shirde- 
wan had written a piano method, and he 
wanted the great man to give it a favorable 
notice in his newspaper. 

After much coaxing Berlioz agreed, but 
on one condition: that the author-teacher 
would first consent to give six free lessons 
to a raw young pupil he would send him, 
whose progress would determine what he, 
Berlioz, would write about the method. 
Shirdewan was elated; just think of being 
publicly praised by a Berlioz, in the fore- 
most newspaper in France! 

Although Théodore Ritter was at that 
time only ten years old, he was already a 
fine pianist endowed with exceptional intel- 
ligence. Berlioz sent for him and told him 
to go and take the six lessons; during the 
first five he would get along with the great- 
est difficulty, and on the sixth he would 
show the least sign of progress. Thereafter 
teacher and student would come to Berlioz 
for the test of the method. “And then,” 
Berlioz instructed the boy, “you pull me out 
one of those grand fantasies with scales, 
arpeggios, octaves, something with all the 
frills and furbelows you pianists delight in.” 

So it came to pass, to the Mephistophe- 
lian glee of Berlioz and to the utter con- 
sternation of poor Shirdewan who turned 
pale before the miracle. But he got his arti- 
cle in the “Journal des Débats,” and this 
helped him until the end of his career. 
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QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, assisted by Prof. Robert A. 
Melcher, Oberlin College 


THE VIBRATO IN 
BRASS-WIND INSTRUMENTS 


I am a boy of fifteen and I play first 
cornet in our high school band. I love mu- 
sic better than anything else, but I have to 
study by myself because teachers of wind 
instruments are scarce around here. My 
parents want me to practice less and put 
more time on my schoolwork and thus make 
better grades. What do you suggest that I 
do about this, and how much do you think 
I ought to study? Also, I am having trouble 
about vibratos. I had just gotten my chin 
vibrato stopped when another vibrato 
started in my throat. What shall I do? 

—H.F., North Carolina 


I do not happen to have a playing knowl- 
edge of the cornet, but I have a friend who 
is an expert in all such matters, so I have 
asked Professor Arthur L. Williams about 
your problem, and he gives you the fol- 
lowing advice: (1) Learn first to play with 
an absolutely straight, even tone. This will 
necessitate breath control supported by the 
diaphragm. (2) In the case of lyric pas- 
sages a slight vibrato is indicated. and most 
authorities believe that the safest form of 
vibrato is the one produced by a movement 
of the right hand, this causing a slight rais- 


ing and lowering of the tone from its res- 
onant center. (3) Some teachers consider 
the throat or chin vibrato to be satisfactory, 
but the disadvantage of these types is that 
once the player adopts such a vibrato it is 
hard for him to avoid using it continuously, 
so the vibrato comes to control the player 
instead of vice-versa. I therefore strongly 
advise you to develop a “pleasing” hand 
vibrato, making certain that you start by 
making a pure, straight tone first, then 
moving the right hand slowly out and in, 
gradually increasing the speed of the move- 
ment until the tone pleases the ear. (4) To 
eliminate throat vibrato, relax the throat 
muscles and increase the diaphragm pres- 
sure. A good way to practice this is to use 
just the mouthpiece alone, “buzzing” the 
moistened lips against the cup until a 
steady sound on a continuous pitch is pro- 
duced. Follow this by practicing the produc- 
tion of long, steady tones on the entire 
instrument. When a straight, pure, dia- 
phragm-supported tone has been achieved, 
the hand vibrato may be safely added. 

As for your other questions, I can only 
reply that I am glad you like music so 
well, but that I agree at least partly with 
your parents about your other school work. 
Perhaps you could get school credit for 
your music, thus enabling you to drop one 
of the other subjects. But if this is impos- 
sible, I advise you to compromise by (1) 
practicing intensively for only about an 
hour a day; (2) keeping up your other sub- 
jects so that your grades may average at 


least a “B’’! K. G. 
THIS LADY HAS TROUBLE MEMORIZING 


I am 36 years old and have taken piano 
for only six months. I like it very much but 
I have great trouble memorizing a piece. 
Perhaps I am going at it the wrong way and 
I should like to have some suggestions from 
you. 


—Mrs. G. DM.. Massachusetts 


People vary greatly in their ability to 
memorize. Some have only to play a piece 
through a few times, or perhaps merely to 
hear it played, and after that they can do 
it from memory. Other people find that 
after they have practiced a piece for some- 
time so they can now play it. they can do it 
quite as easily without notes as with. Still 
others are never sure no matter how long 
they practice at a composition. 

Since you are evidently one of the people 
who have difficulty in memorizing I advise 
you to try to combine all the different 
methods. Try closing your eyes and sing- 
ing the melody of the piece without playing 
at all; now try to remember how the music 
looked on the page. If you can’t remember, 
then look at the page again, play the piece 
through, close your eyes, try to see the page 
in your inner eye. Sing it again—without 
looking at the page at all: now try playing 
it with the book closed. If you can’t play all 


the parts, play the melody alone and add 
some of the other parts the next time. Now 
look at the notes again, close up the book, 
and try once more. 

Often it helps to note the form or struc- 
ture of the melody. Look at the notes, play 
the melody, and observe that some phrases 
are alike, some are partly alike, and others 
are entirely different. If measures 5-8 are 
just like measures 1-4 and you have mem- 
orized the first four measures, then you can 
now play the first eight measures. Or if the 
second four are entirely different but meas- 
ures 9-]2 are just like measures 1-4, then 
learn measures 5-8, and now you should be 
able to play the first twelve measures from 
memory. And &0 on. 

The study of harmony and music form 
helps greatly in memorizing, and if you 
have time it would be wise for you to take 
harmony as well as piano. Often a person is 
helped by what is called “kinesthetic mem- 
ory.” This means merely that the feeling 
of the hands as one plays the piece is mem- 
orized, so that if one closes the eyes and 
“plays” the piece on the edge of a table 
instead of on the keyboard, or perhaps 
“feels” over the keyboard without actually 
sounding the tones, the memorizing process 
is helped by this experience. 

Since you say you are willing to work 
hard, perhaps you will try all these devices, 
and even though you may not be as good 
at it as some others, yet you will certainly 
improve over your present entire inability 
to memorize. I might add that if you can’t 
memorize piano pieces, it might be worth- 
while for you to try to memorize the mel- 
odies of hymn tunes, singing the melody 
from memory, then playing it, and perhaps 
finally studying the music in the hymn book 
and trying to reproduce it all from memory. 


Kens 


WHAT ARE ACADEMIC CREDITS? 


Please tell me exactly what is meant by 
the expression “academic credits” as used 
in many conservatories and schools of mu- 
sic, especially those that are connected with 
a regular college. —H.S. 


The term “academic” as defined by Web- 
ster means “literary, classical, or liberal, 
rather than technical or professional” and 
it is in this sense that the term “academic 
credits” is used in music schools. In other 
words, academic credits are earned by 
studying English literature and composi- 
tion, history, science, mathematics,—or any 
other subject that is not directly connected 
with achieving greater knowledge, skill, or 
understanding in the field of music itself. 


—K. G. 


Communications for this department 
should be sent to Bryn Mawr in care of 
Etude. Questions should not be. too long, 
nor should they involve either the recom- 
mendation of specific materials nor the 
solving of too intricate problems of per- 
formance or interpretation. 
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Small Pipe Organs Can Be Effective 


What about the new small pipe 
organ? Is it satisfactory from a 
practical standpoint? Here are 


interesting and informative facts 


concerning these new 


ments. 


by ALEXANDER McCURDY 


OME TIME AGO we promised that we 

would have another article on recent 
developments in the field of small pipe 
organs. 

For some months I have been watching 
carefully the smaller instruments which the 
major organ builders have been sending 
out of their factories. Two which seem to 
me outstanding are the small two-manual 
model produced by Rieger, and an even 
smaller instrument developed by Ernest 
White for the Moller Company of Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 

Mr. White built a special organ (as il- 
lustrated herewith) for the American Guild 
of Organists convention in San Francisco 
last summer. When the new instrument was 
displayed there, it evoked violent discussion 
pro and con. Practically no one was neutral. 
Everyone who heard the new instrument 
thought either that its tone was superb, or 
that it was inexcusable. 

It is odd that these vehement differences 
of opinion should exist; but they do. What 
is more, it is likely that they always have 
existed. Those whose memories go back 
twenty years or more need only recall the 
first furore over the clarified ensemble to 
realize that at no given time is the entire 
organ world likely to agree on what is the 
most desirable organ tone. 

Even builders hold widely divergent 
views. At one extreme is the builder who 
maintains that we have hardly scratched 
the surface of the instrument’s tonal po- 
tentialities. He points out that such innova- 
tions as the power-operated wind chest 
with its dependable and non-fluctuating 
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supply of air, the electric console replacing 
the old tracker action, the development of 
new metal alloys potentially usable in organ 
pipes, all have radically transformed the 
instrument Bach knew and have opened 
the way for developments undreamed-of 
by earlier builders. 

An in-between point of view is that ex- 
perimentation is all very well, but that 
certain modern trends in organ-building, 
notably the clarified ensemble idea, have 
gone too far and we had better get back 
to the middle of the. road with butter- 
smooth solo stops and ensembles which 
blend like a barbershop quartet. 

At the opposite extreme, builders assert 
that the organ as now constituted has 
reached its highest attainable point of de- 
velopment; and that further progress in 
tone and ensemble will come through elec- 
tronic (Baldwin, Connsonata, Wurlitzer. 
etc.) and electric (Hammond) organs. 

This may well be true. That remarkable 
achievements have been made in the field, 
no one can deny; and we shall look for 


still greater things from electronics. Mean- 


while, fine work is still being done with 
pipes. 

The point about the new small instru- 
ments being built by Moller and Rieger is 
that they offer a stimulating compromise 
solution to the problem of making a little 
organ sound like a big one. Basically, the 
problem is simple. It can’t be done. To 
cut down his specifications without sacri- 
ficing the ensemble entirely is all that a 
builder can hope for, and the success with 
which this is done is the measure of the 


builder’s skill. To find a combination that 
will adhere tonally, forming a cohesive en- 
semble, has always been the problem in 
building smaller instruments. When played 
softly, the little organs- with three or four 
sets of pipes could sound very pretty; but 
their tone was altogether inadequate in a 
crescendo or sustained forte passage. 

For this standard problem Mr. White 
has found, in the small instrument devel- 
oped for Moller, an unorthodox solution. 
He has used pipes which many organ build- 
ers would not dream of using, and in some 
of them has developed harmonics which 
would make most builders shudder. 

That Mr. White knows what he is doing 
is shown by the result. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will persuade us that seemingly it is 
out of the question to achieve variety with 
only three sets of pipes, but Mr. White has 
achieved it with exactly that number. Tran- 
scending the limitations of the small instru- 
ment, which is usually contrapuntal music, 
he has created stops which maintain their 
individuality, yet go well together. The 
brightly-voiced stops, with plenty of upper 
partials, are effective singly and in com- 
bination. 

To hear these instruments at their best, 
one should not listen to them in a small 
studio or a room which is, acoustically 
speaking, “dead.” The proof of their suc- 
cess in matching the qualities of larger 
organs is that they need an open space with 
room to speak out. The organ is after all 
not an intimate chamber music instrument. 
At least a partial explanation of its pre- 
eminence in the (Continued on Page 51) 
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Comparative Difficulty of Solos and Studies 


by HAROLD BERKLEY 


“_.. Would you mind settling a question 
which has been bothering me and some of 
my friends for quite a time? ... This is the 
question: should the pieces a student pre- 
pares for performance be easier or more 
difficult than the technical material he is 
studying. Some of us think that the pieces 
should be easier, so that the student can 
take them in his stride and not have to 
spend too much time on them. Others think: 
the pieces should be harder, so that they 
present a challenge to the pupil and so make 
him work more constructively. What do you 
bhinlbgin, © 

—Mrs. J. L. B., Wisconsin 


First of all, my best thanks for the com- 
pliment implied in asking me to “settle” 
this question. It is a question that thought- 
ful teachers have asked themselves for many 
years, and one man’s opinion is not likely 
to settle it to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

But [ do happen to have a definite opin- 
ion on the subject: A solo being prepared 
for performance should be somewhat easier 
than the general technical material being 
studied. If you are invited, with others, to 
hear a student play, you have the right to 
expect that his performance will be reason- 
ably well finished. If he plays, let us say, 
the first movement of the Mozart A major 
Concerto when his performing ability is 
equal only to the Accolay Concerto, he will 
undoubtedly stumble through it, wrestling 
with the technique, and giving small at- 
tention to its musical values. I think you 
would rather hear him play the Accolay. It 
always pays to be considerate of the audi- 
ence, even in a student recital. 

Not very long ago I heard a 13-year-old 
girl, a youngster of rather more than aver- 
age talent. play the G major Romance of 
Beethoven—and very poorly. She was 
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nervous, with the result that the technique 
gave way in a number of places and the in- 
herent quality of the music was entirely lost 
sight of. Undoubtedly she had played the 
work creditably at her lessons; otherwise 
her teacher would never have allowed her 
to play it in a recital. But she just did not 
have enough reserve of technique to give a 
creditable performance while under the 
nervous strain of playing from memory for 
an audience. As for musical understanding, 
that would probably have been absent in 
any case: she could not at her age appre- 
ciate the musical content of the composi- 
tion. 

In choosing solos for public performance, 
the question of musical understanding must 
be considered at least as carefully as that of 
technical ability. It is a mistake to assign 
a solo that is beyond the student’s mental 
and emotional grasp. The result will be un- 
satisfactory not only from the point of view 
of the audience but also, and this is more 
important, from that of the student himself. 
Most youngsters are sensitive, and are 
quick to realize it when they are struggling 
with something beyond their comprehen- 
sion. If, at the same time, they have trouble 
with the technique, tears are likely to be the 
result. A successful public performance is a 
tremendous boost to a student’s morale: he 
looks forward to the next occasion with re- 


. newed anticipation and greater confidence. 


Of course. the most careful choice of solos 
will not guarantee a finished performance 
every time—nervousness can play unkind 
tricks on even the best prepared of students 
—but it will cut down very considerably 
the embarrassment that so often follows a 
student recital. 

The foregoing thoughts should not be 
taken to imply that a pupil should never be 
assigned a solo that is within his reach but 
beyond his grasp. Every so often such a 
solo should be given to him: it will stretch 
his technical capacities and widen his mu- 
sical horizon. But there should be no 
thought of a public performance in the 
near future. The student should endeavor 
to master the technical problems, the teach- 
er should do all he can to inculcate an un- 
derstanding of the musical problems; then, 
when progress on it begins to slow down, 
it should be put away and forgotten for 
three or four months. When it is taken up 
again, a few weeks of careful work will 
probably make it ready for performance. 


Is a Shoulder Pad Practical? 


“What is your opinion in the controversy 
of a shoulder pad versus no shoulder pad? 


... When I was studying, my teacher would 
not allow me to use a shoulder rest of any 
sort, although I felt I needed one and had 
to push my shoulder way up to hold the 
violin firmly. Since I stopped studying I 
have used a cushion and I certainly play 
more easily... . My teacher was an old man 
and was perhaps behind the times; so I 
should like to know what a modern teacher 
like yourself thinks about the question. ...” 


—N. A. F., Ohio 


For many years there has been a sharp 
difference of opinion on this subject among 
violin teachers. Most of the older ones, Leo- 
pold Auer among them, condemned the use 
of any sort of pad; many later teachers, 
including Carl Flesch, advised its use “when 
necessary.” Those opposed to the pad used 
as their chief argument the fact that it acts 
as a damper on the tone of the instrument. 
This is certainly true—if the pad is in con- 
tact with any part of the violin’s vibrating 
surface. But in the last twenty years or 
more a number of different models of shoul- 
der rest have been put on the market, none 
of which touch a “live” part of the violin. 
Therefore the old argument loses its force. 
It may well be that the older teachers and 
writers envisaged a “pad” as a cushion that 
was in constant contact with the back of the 
instrument, and could not imagine a shoul- 
der rest that was more scientifically con- 
structed. But not all of the older teachers 
were against the use of a pad. Baillot, writ- 
ing about 1827, and David, writing some 
twenty-five years later, both accepted the 
fact that a pad might be necessary in cer- 
tain circumstances. 

My own opinion is that a pad of some 
sort—preferably one of the modern types 
that do not touch the back of the violin—is 
a necessity for any player whose neck is of 
average length or longer, or who has slop- 
ing shoulders. I think, further, that nearly 
every woman violinist needs a shoulder rest, 
simply because her thin dress does not give 
her the support that the lapel of a man’s 
coat gives to him. 

You mention pushing up your left shoul- 
der. This is a bad habit, for sooner or later 
it nearly always causes a stiffening of the 
left-hand technique. It may be taken as 
axiomatic that any player who has to hunch 
his shoulder upward needs a shoulder rest, 
a rest—again let me emphasize it—that 
does not touch a vibrating surface. 


Hints on Octave Playing 


“In the October 1952 issue of ETupE, 
A. L. H. of Cali- (Continued on Page 52) 


UR FIRST KNOWLEDGE that our 
son Hal was a slow-learning boy, 
came one crisp December morning some 
30 years ago. His kindergarten teacher, 
head of the laboratory school in a Teacher 
Training College in the mid-west, invited 
my husband and me to visit her class. Hal 
had pleased us with gay descriptions of his 
playmates, had recited verbatim verses and 
songs they had been taught. Eagerly, hap- 
pily expecting to be told he would soon be 
promoted, we entered his room. 
During the first part of the schedule we 
noticed he took no part except to sing. Then 


During his tenth year we lived in the 
country near a shipping center for fruits 
and vegetables in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. The packing shed was within walk- 
ing distance. It was there after my day’s 
work was done (my husband had died 
when Hal was 5, and I was supporting our 
two sons and myself) that we watched the 
refrigerator cars being iced and loaded. 

To our amazement Hal recognized some 
of the different railroad systems repre- 
sented. The next step was easy. While he 
had been unable to learn the word lists at 
any of his schools, we found that if even 


MIRACLE IN MUSIC 


he crossed the room to the windows and 
stood watching the streetcars and buses 
arrive and leave at the opposite side of the 
campus. 

At recess his teacher told us Hal had 
been given a thorough test by a staff psy- 
chologist. That his I.Q. was quite low... 
he must be removed . . . there were other 
children on the waiting list . . . other tax- 
payers to be considered . .'. nothing at 
home could be done to help him... 

Thanking her we started to leave, but 
found I could not move from my chair. Too 
stunned to speak or to move, it was as 
though we stood at the edge of a bottom- 
less abyss that had suddenly opened before 
us. Yet this boy of whom his first teacher 
had said, believing she spoke the truth, 
“he will never read, he cannot learn,” was, 
at the age of 12, reading with complete un- 
derstanding, and fluently. 

After his dismissal from kindergarten 
we began a long and futile search for other 
schools, opportunity rooms, methods, in- 
structors, etc. to no avail. Finally when he 
was 10 and was sent home from the seventh 
school, even then I could not accept their 
verdict. Hal kept insisting he wanted to go 
to school. And I decided somehow to help 
him. And I did. But what were my quali- 
fications? Less than none. I too had been 
an elementary teacher, with no special 
training whatsoever. Before then I had 
studied music, and had kept it up. 

Hal’s rehabilitation came about through 
our determined efforts to tie together all 
the clues he had given us: for instance, at 
the age of 6 months he would stop crying 
when the phonograph records were played. 
At a very early age he knew and recognized 
different makes of automobiles, and had 
been fascinated by trips of all kinds, espe- 
cially on the train. And it was through the 
enormous power of music to increase the 
length of the memory span, through music- 
spelling words in which he was interested, 
and through the use of a foreign language 
to lift his morale, that we began again 
really to live, once again to love life. 


one or two of the letters in the railroad 
systems happened to be a-b-c-d-e-f-g- and 
we located them on chart and piano key- 
board, the miracle of music-spelling and 
perfect reading actually happened. 

Long, apparently difficult words such 
as: Lackawanna, L(a) (c)k(a)w(a)nn(a), 
Pacific, P(a) (c)i(f)i(c), Erie, (E)ri(e), 
these and all other words related to ship- 
ping were spelled and sung with much en- 
thusiasm and were easily memorized. Next 
morning before leaving for my work, Hal 
asked to spell them to us, exactly as his 
brother did his own home work! We 
thanked God fervently, devoutly, and 
praised Hal in each new effort. At the piano 
keyboard I was naturally careful to play 
each word as full of melody as was possible. 
We substituted harmonious tonalities for 
those not represented on the chart and key- 
board. On small pieces of adhesive tape we 
printed a-b-c-d-e-f-g- and stuck them to all 
the piano keys, so that while I was away 
at work his lessons could go on under the 
supervision of our faithful. Mexican house- 
keeper. 

Since then we find nearly all of my boy 


pupils seem to have been born with an in- 


herent love of music and one or another 
form of transportation. Hal loved to locate 
and to play b-a-g-g-a-g-e- c-a-r, c-a-b- 
b-a-g-e, r-a-i-l-r-o-a-d- b-e-d, an example of 
the originality each pupil has follows: 
(played as duet, octaves, rondo, etc.) 


There is seemingly no end to the word 
list that may be played and sung with 
beauty and best of all happiness, as a non- 
reading child learns the magic in music- 
spelling and reading. We have learned it 
simplifies matters to memorize the lines 
and spaces through four octaves beginning 
at Middle C during the first few days (or 
weeks) of study. We use individual black- 
boards, and the grand staff becomes a 
friend instead of enemy. 


What one mother 
did with music to 
help her encatly 
retarded son to bende 


a useful member of society. 


by ; 
VIRGINIA PULLIAM McVICKER 


For Hal I brought home all the time 
tables, Marine Exchange sheets and official 
Railway Guides I could beg. or borrow. 
These were his schoolbooks. We gave away 
all his textbooks gladly. Next we translated 
into Spanish each new word added to his 
vocabulary, and when we located them (if 
possible) in both Spanish and English 
newspapers, we underscored each word 
with pencil. 

How his broken spirit soared with the 
use of Spanish! The simplest and surely 
one of the most musical foreign languages! 
Many Spanish words are identical to Eng- 
lish or nearly so: piano, piano; ocean, el 
océano; person, la persona; America, 
America; etc. It was not long before he was 
able to read both newspapers. And shortly 
after his 15th birthday we brought him to 
a west coast city to learn his chosen trade, 
that of woodshop. (His father had been a 
builder.) During Hal’s vacation his first 
job was one secured through a help wanted 
ad. He became a movie extra at $7.50 per 
day. As he was unused to so large a place, 
I asked how he kept from being confused 
and he replied, “How could I get lost 
Mother. I rode mostly on the Pico (Span- 
ish for beak of bird) car.” He has never 
been without employment since then. His 
last job in the city was as one of the main- 
tenance crew at a carefully guarded muni- 
tions plant in World War II. He is now 
the only hired help we have on a small 
farm. He has never been fired from any 
of his work. His recommendations are 
heartwarming. 

There now come to mind some of the de- 
vices we have used, and some of the pupils 
who have responded to this method: one 
experiment was to rig up an Irish Mail, a 
low flat-seated, four-wheel toy propelled 
like a rowing machine, to resemble a loco- 
motive engine. We used cardboard and 
colored crayons. Then we outlined in white- 
wash a map of (Continued on Page 56) 
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From“Early EnglishClassics;’ edited and revised by George Pratt Maxim [430-40019] 


Copyright 1930 by Oliver Ditson Company 
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PT LS EL NE MER 


: Sonata per il Cembalo 


Certain aspects of this sonata seem to resemble both Mozart and Haydn. Oddly enough, Sacchini’s music is typical of the early 
Italian composers who played an important role in evolving the very style of composition which we now associate almost entirely 
with the so-called Vienna School—Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. This is ebullient music, full of sudden contrasts of forte and 
piano levels. Play with firm fingers, clear tone and not much pedal. Grade 5. ANTONIO SACCHINI 


(1734-1786) 
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From “18th Century Italian Keyboard Music,’ arranged and edited by Gian Francesco Malipiero.[410-41023 ] 
Copyright 1929 by Theodore Presser Co. British Copyright Secured 
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Valse 
No. 110-04045 (Posthumous) 


The moods of this waltz range from tender melancholy to lightheartedaess to dramatic feeling. To interpret these kaleidoscopic 
emotional changes requires the utmost attention and sensitivity to the character of the melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic ideas. 


| (Turn to page 3 for a biographical sketch.) Grade 5. FREDERICK CHOPIN, Op.69, No.1 
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No. 110-40202 Danse Antique : 


Grade 3. 
Allegro grazioso (d - 80) . 
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* From ‘“Here’s How,’ 65th Annual Production of the Mask and Wig Club. [4111-40043] 
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with variations) to be played with 
1e majesty of a returning hero, or 
ye simple, flowing lightness of a 
pring dawn. He never did arrive at 

conclusion—but he played the 
1ovement expressively! 

The student, quite naturally, needs 
is teacher’s guidance; but he also 
ieeds to work on his own. As to 
-ctual study habits, it is well to play 
mly those works for which one is 
echnically ready, and to play them 
.ccurately. First read the piece 
hhrough; then pick it to pieces. Try 
il] possible ways of interpreting each 
yhrase, searching for the best way 
ind doubting each until you are quite 
ure you can find no better. Study 
he work first melodically, from left 
o right, for the all-important line 
»f the phrasing. In second place, 
study it harmonically, from top to 
yottom. And learn to work with the 
ars and the imagination, along with 
he eyes and the muscles! Then put 
't all together and present the piece 
is an entity. 

The only interpretation that is 
yenuinely bad is the one which of- 
‘ends against accepted standards of 
-aste. It is in bad taste, for instance, 
0 overemphasize expression. Again, 
n resolving a dissonance, never put 
the accent on the resolution, but al- 
ways on the dissonance. Other ex- 
amples of poor taste include exces- 
sive, artificial waiting before any 
slimax; the distressing un-simul- 
-aneous attack in which one hand is 


the other: and any fixed mannerism 
of playing, such as always and in- 
variably repeating phrases (the same 
crescendi, the same rubati, etc.) ex- 
actly as they were stated in the first 
place. By observing accuracy and 
good taste, one is free to test and 
explore independent interpretations. 


allowed to come in shortly before - 


THE HEALTHY HABIT OF DOUBTING 


(Continued from Page 15) 


orchestral concerts as possible, ob- 
serving the various kinds and colors 
of tone, storing them away for re- 
production on the piano. Try scor- 
ing on the piano, playing not with 
ten fingers but with assorted colors 
of tone; you will find that you have 
two varieties of tone in the left hand, 
two in the right. plus an infinite 
variety of touches and dynamics. In 
playing Bach Fugues. bring out not 
only the separate voices, but the dif- 
ferent qualities and colors of tone 
applicable to massed yoices. Learn 
to differentiate between qualities of 
pedaling. Listen to chamber music 
literature. always with the goal of 
enriching ear, taste, and judgment. 

The American student has an im- 
mense advantage in studying in 
America since most of the world’s 
best teachers are currently to be 
found there. But when it comes to 


the start of a career, the scene 
changes! At this point, the best serv- 
ice young artists can do themselves 
is to postpone the New York début 
until they have tested themselves in 
Europe. [ advocate this, not because 
European standards are in any sense 
better, but because they are more 
varied. Europeans, on the whole. are 
less influenced by publicity and ad- 
vanced heraldings; they prefer to 
judge each performer for themselves 
—and the tastes of each land are 
quite different from those of any 
other. The artist who makes a suc- 
cess in Holland cannot count on that 
fact as an open passport into Bel- 
gium. The Belgians will appraise him 
according to their own preferences. 
So will the British. And the French. 
At the end of such a tour, the artist 
has been criticised for any number 
of faults he may not have suspected, 
and from such criticism he learns. 
But not every pianist launches a 
career, and there must be a way of 
testing musically expressive values 


without European criticism. I think 
I can suggest one such way. If I were 
conducting auditions, this is what | 
should take pleasure in doing: I 
should ask the candidate what he 
had prepared for the occasion, and 
if he said he was ready with La 
Campanella, or the Appassionata, or 
the Brahms-Paganini Variations. | 
should ask him to be so good as NOT 
to play a note of them. Instead. I’d 
ask him to play one of Mendelssohn's 
“Songs Without Words.” or one of 
the episodes of Schumann’s “Kin- 
derszenen.” If that went well. | 
should put him to a further test—I 
should ask him to play the opening 
measures of Chopin’s Nocturne in 
E-flat, in the right hand alone. And 
if the phrases sang, I should know 
him to be musical. After all, anyone 
can learn to master the muscular ac- 
tivities of sheer finger-work—what 
counts in music is expression. One 
becomes expressive in proportion as 
he learns to doubt the fixedness of 
any interpretation! THE END 


Opportunities and 
Better Income... 


Positions Open 


ized training. 
teaching makes 


ities. 


Interesting positions are open 
everywhere. Schools and Col- 
leges make it necessary for 
every teacher to be equipped 
for his work; Radio and TV 
are calling for highly special- 
Standardized 
competition 
keen, even in small commun- 


You Can Advance in MUSIC 


thru Extension Conservatory 


When you inspect our Sample lessons you will readily 
agree that you can acquire new ideas for bettering your- 
self as well as your students. You can become affiliated 
with a school in existence over 50 years, recommended by 
thousands of successful teachers, and be sure their confi- 
dence justifies yours. The new ideas and technical im- 
provement will revitalize your work. 


HOME STUDY in Spare Time 


If you are ambitious to progress, to enjoy greater recog- 
nition, and financial return, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate this great Home Study Musical Organization. 
At very little cost and no interference with your regular 


work, you can easily and quickly qualify for higher and 
more profitable positions in music. 
Diploma or Bachelor's Degree 


We help you earn more and prepare for bigger things in 
teaching or any branch of the profession. We award the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. With a diploma or Bach- 
elor’s Degree you are ready to meet all competition. 
Start now to revitalize your growth in Music. 


Fill In and Mail This Coupon 
BEB BEB BRB RRP RRR eee eee eee 
™ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY #® 


Are you a Busy Musician 
and Ambitious? 


A successful musician is al- 
ways a busy one. It is almost 
impossible for him to go away 
for additional instruction; yet 
he always finds time to 
broaden his experience. To 
such musicians our Advanced 
Extension Courses are of 


Which brings us to the point of ac- 
quiring that something-to-say which 
is the core of any interpretation. If 
it comes at all, this happy acquisi- 
tion comes only as the result of liv- 
ing, of observing, of developing one- 
self. I know of a young performer 
who went to Europe on a tour, vis- 
ited a number of different countries, 
and spent all of his time playing and 
practicing, exactly as he would have 
- done in his studio at home. When he 


‘came back, he had seen nothing, greatest benefit. a Dept. A-766, 2000 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois. a 
ine— ; z HM Please send me catalog, illustrated lessons, and full information regarding 
‘learned nothing yet he was of los, illustrated lessons, and ful) 9 9 a 
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views with thoughtful people, always a Py . @ 
with an alert mind. By way of as! mene MEL BEN ERIY | 
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hear as many kinds of music as pos- City : _ State a 
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CHILDHOOD DAYS 


OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


a series by 


Lottie Ellsworth Coit 
and Ruth Bampton 


Books that offer well-known and appealing little pieces 
and an opportunity for young students to gain under- 
standing and appreciation of the works of famous 
composers. 


Each book coniains a simply written biography, a pic- 
ture of the composer, and scenes from his life. Easy- 
to-play pieces have been arranged so that they retain 
the essential elements of the original composition. Also 
included are directions for constructing a miniature 
stage, suggestions for a musical playlet, and a list of 
related recordings. For use in school or at home, for 


children from 5 to 12. Each book $.40. 


THE CHILD BACH 410-40023 
Piano Solos: O Saviour Sweet, Musette, Minuet in G-minor, While 
Bagpipers Play (from the “Peasant” Cantata). Piano Duet: My 
Heart Ever Faithful. 


THE CHILD BEETHOVEN 410-40024 
Piano Solos: A Country Dance, Minuet in G, Theme (from the 
Fifth Symphony), The Metronome Theme (from the Eighth Sym- 
phony), Chorale (from the Ninth Symphony). Piano Duet: Al- 
legretto (from the Seventh Symphony) 


THE CHILD BRAHMS 410-41014 
Piano Solos: Favorite Waltz (from Waltz in Ab), Waltz, Lullaby, 
The Little Sandman. Piano Duet: Hungarian Dance No. 5 


THE CHILD CHOPIN 410-40025 
Piano Solos: Nocturne in Eb, Valse in A minor, Prelude, Theme 
(from the Balliade in Ab major), “Butterfly” Etude. Piano Duet: 
Polonaise in A Major. 


THE CHILD HANDEL 410-40026 
Piano Solos: Minuet in F, Air (from Rinaldo), Hornpipe, The Har- 
monious Blacksmith, Largo (from Xerxes). Piano Duet: Hallelujah 
Chorus (from the Messiah). 


THE CHILD HAYDN 410-40027 
Piano Solos: Gypsy Rondo, Minuet and Andanie (from the “Sur- 
prise’ Symphony), Andante (from the Clock” Symphony), Beauty 
Everywhere (The Emperor’s Hymn). Piano Duet: The ‘Toy’ 
Symphony). 

THE CHILD MOZART 410-40028 
Piano Solos: Allegro and Minuet in F (both composed at age 
six), Minuet (Don Juan), Theme (from the Sonata No. 11 in A 
major), Air (from Don Juan). Piano Duet is from No. 39 in 
the workbook, composed at age eight. 


THE CHILD SCHUBERT 410-41003 
Piano Solos: Hark! Hark! the Lark, Moment Musical, Theme 
(from the “Unfinished” Symphony). Piano Duet: Military March 
from Marche Militaire. 


THE CHILD TSCHAIKOWSKY 410-40029 
Piano Solos: Theme from the “Allegro” of the “Sixth Symphony,” 
Theme from “Marche Slav,” Theme from “June” (Barcarolle), 
Theme from the Piano Concerto No. 1. Piano Duet: Troika - 
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honored by our acceptance and as 
much as he has been looking forward 
to spending a summer in Tangle- 
wood, he has just been offered a job 
playing for the summer opera in 
New Orleans and since he needs the 
money badly he hopes we are not 
too inconvenienced by his with- 
drawal at this time, very truly. Al- 
ternate lists are brought out and a 
telegram goes to Cleveland. Our 
young applicant has made it. 

The choice of all the other orches- 
tral students takes place in a like 
manner. Auditions, recommendations 
by astute musicians, attendance at a 
previous Tanglewood session, re- 
quests from UNESCO. the winning 
of a National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ contest—from these and sim- 
ilar sources the 40 violins, 12 violas. 
10 cellos, 10 contrabasses, 5 flutes, 
5 oboes, 5 clarinets, 4 bassoons, 8 
French Horns, 5 trumpets, 5 trom- 
bones, the tuba, 3 harps, and 5 per- 
cussion students are assembled for 
work under Leonard Bernstein. 

All the orchestral students are 
given scholarships but will be obliged 
to pay for their living expenses. 
which in the dormitories is $175. 
The tuition sclrolarship in the value 
of $150 is part of the Tanglewood 
Revolving Scholarship Fund, and 
each student signs a promise of will- 
ingness to repay a like amount when 
his circumstances will permit, so 
that other orchestras will be able to 
assemble in the Shed in years to 
come. This intricate procedure of 
putting a student orchestra together 
from all points of the compass dur- 
ing the spring weeks, is matched by 
other departments and divisions of 


-the school. 


Department Two. the choral de- 
partment, is assembling with a two- 


. fold purpose. It must form a class of 


choral conductors for work with 
Hugh Ross, and a Small Choir of 
40 to 50 choral singers that will 
form the nucleus of the great ,Fes- 
tival Chorus which will perform 
later with the Boston Symphony in 
the Berkshire Festival. 

Department Three is devoted to 
Composition. It is the most restricted 
in numbers and accepts students of 
what one might call post-graduate 
level. After examining a mountainous 
heap of scores, about twenty com- 
posers were accepted in 1952 for 
study with either Aaron Copland, 
Luigi Dallapicolla or Lukas Foss. 
The list of former instructors in- 
vited from Europe who have been 
associated with Copland in Tangle- 
wood’s Department Three is extraor- 
dinarily strong in the varied influ- 
ences which young American com- 
posers have faced. Past summers 
have seen such figures as Hinde- 
mith, Lopatnikoff, Honegger, Mil- 
haud, Messiaen, and Ibert in resi- 


. dence at the Berkshire Music Center. 


The Opera Department—Depart- 


ment Four—of necessity becomes one 


of the most complex problems of — 
assembly. In order to function as a — 


complete opera theatre, students are 
accepted for work here in stage di- 
recting, scenic design, 
and lighting. Student coaches and 
stage directors are interviewed. Boris 
Goldovsky, the opera’s Head, and 
other faculty members such as Paul 
Ulanovsky and Felix Wolfes listen 
to hundreds of singers in various 
parts of the country. Those accept- 
able are assigned to one of three 
divisions—Active, Associate, or Au- 
ditor—depending upon vocal ability, 
knowledge of operatic repertoire. 
and character type. 

Audition reports, applications, sup- 
plementary forms with height. 
weight, studies, and operatic reper- 


toire, song repertoire. questionnaires, — 


and numerous letters, swell the opera 
department’s files quickly. By June 
first they are enormous. But by that 
time there are about fifty singers and 


around thirty students chosen for — 


the other divisions of coaching, stage 
directing, and scenic design. These 
are all briefed by letter during June 
concerning the productions they will 
work on during the summer. 

At that Faculty Board meeting 
more than a year ago, one of the 


things most discussed was the choice — 


of a suitable musician to head De- 
partment Five. Many musicians and 


educators were considered as pos- — 


sible for this invitation until the field 
was narrowed down to a California 
composer—Ingolf Dahl. 


Tanglewood’s Department Five is — 


the division to which musical ama- 
teurs and the less advanced student 
are invited. It also is intended for the 
music teacher from Arkansas who 


wants a clean sweep of new musical — 


excitement and the New York teacher 
who wants to relax under an elm 


and listen to the Boston Symphony — 


Orchestra rehearsing in the distance. 


I brought this challenge of the het- — 


erogenous group to Ingolf Dahl in 
California last September, and a 
month later we again met in New 
York with Aaron Copland, Hugh 
Ross, and Thomas Perry to plan a 


workable musical activity for De- — 


partment Five—renamed the Tan- 
glewood Study Group. 

Enrollment in the Study Group is 
simple; it only requires the ability 
to read music. In order to keep to 
a well-defined and not over-ambitious 
project—the music to be studied— 
sung and played—was restricted to 
16th to 18th century compositions 
and simple modern ones adaptable to 
groups of various sizes. Here the 
amateur flutist—during the rest of 
the year an industrial engineer, and 
the violist who teaches mathematics 
at a large university—could indulge 
in serious music-making under ex- 
pert guidance, for fun. 

Another factor which sought to 
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costuming — 


make the Tanglewood Study Group 
a serious musical holiday was to per- 
mit two-week and four-week enroll- 
ment in it, as well as for the usual 
six weeks of the session. The 110 
who joined the work with Ingolf 
Dahl also sang in the Festival Chorus 
under Charles Munch, listened to 
Boston Symphony rehearsals and 
had, as it were, a constant bird’s-eye 
view of Tanglewood’s numerous ac- 
tivities. The nature of Tanglewood’s 
activities—its 40 or so student con- 
certs, its lecture courses—is one of 
the dominant problems during the 
winter months of planning. 

Leonard Bernstein says he would 
like the student orchestra to play 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote” at one of 
its weekly concerts. Fine. But will we 
have a cellist strong enough for 
the'solo part? Mr. Munch plans the 
Berlioz “Requiem.” Will our brass 
students be capable of taking part in 
the extra bands which the score re- 
quires? Will the choral repertoire 
take cognizance of the newest trends 
in choral writing and still give con- 
ductors and singers enough of the 
classic repertoire? William Kroll 
suggests that an American work be 
included on each of the six chamber- 
music concerts. Is the talent avail- 


Baroque era is that, compared with 
the puny orchestras of that day, it 
was the only instrument capable of 
filling a cathedral with sound. 
Every instrument has its charac- 
teristic timbre, its individual tone- 
color. An organ which is voiced with 
the technique used by Mr. White 
discloses to an astonishing degree 
what we think of as characteristic 
organ tone. It is the sort of tone 
which encourages congregational 
singing. There is no fat flute tone 
to clutter the sound; one is not con- 
scious of loud solo stops as such. 
What emerges is a fine “chorus” tone 
produced by an unusually small num- 
ber of pipes. 

So much for the small Moller. The 
Rieger is equally worth investigat- 
ing. One of these small organs is 
installed in the chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, another is at the 
University of Michigan, and a third 
is at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. 

The Rieger is one of the most in- 
geniously built organs of our time. 
Practically any music can be played 
on it, as Robert Noehren of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan proves when he 
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able in the Department to undertake 
this? Hugh Ross would like to in- 
clude a new work on a Small Choir 
program which needs 13 instruments. 
Can some students of orchestra and 
chamber-music find time for this? 
The opera department’s major pro- 
duction will be Mozart’s “Titus.” 
The orchestra for it is small and 
needs few winds. What work can 
be found for the remainder of the 
orchestra now largely woodwinds 
and brass? The Heifetz Award, the 
Piatigorsky Prize, the Wechsler 
Award must be given to worthy tal- 
ents at the end of the session. Are 
they appearing in the enrollment? 

The winter meetings in New York 
and Boston for such problems and 
for the discussion of ideas which 
occur to thinking musicians seeking 
as a group to carry out an ideal, 
makes the year go by quickly. Tan- 
glewood’s ideal is a living and work- 
ing in music by a body of musicians 
and music students seeking to fur- 
ther the art they serve, and also to 
further the art of this country. 

For those of us who work for Tan- 
glewood there is not much time to 
slow down. July 1953 and Tangle- 
wood’s eleventh session are almost 
here. THe Enp 


SMALL PIPE ORGANS 
CAN BE EFFECTIVE 


(Continued from Page 24) 


demonstrates the Rieger. 

It may not be quite fair to place 
the Rieger in the same category with 
the small Moller and other small 
organs now being built in the United 


States. The Moller has about 200 
pipes; the Rieger has something 


over 1200. Obviously, then, in sheer 
physical resources the Rieger has 
about a six to one advantage to start 
with. 

On the other hand. the Rieger can 
only be classified as a small instru- 
ment. It occupies little more floor 
space than a grand piano, its entire 
assembly is less than eight feet high, 
and it is semi-portable. Within this 
tight space is fitted a complete organ. 
two manuals and pedal, with twenty- 
one registers and twenty-three ranks 
—a very respectable total. 

Comparing the Moller and Rieger 
instruments, it might be said that 
the Moller represents fine results 
achieved with absolute economy of 
means. while the Rieger is an in- 
strument of ample resources tied up 
in an unusually neat package. Both 
reflect highest credit on the men re- 
sponsible for their design and con- 
struction. Tue Enp 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN ENDORSES GUILD 


Address: La Forge-Berumen Studios 
1040 Park Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


“Congratulations, Dr. Allison! HE 
To my mind, the outstanding thing about. the 
Guild is the outside adjudication. The student | 
becomes accustomed to his teacher’s ways and 
to the repeated commendations and corrections. 
When the adjudicator, who is & stranger, states i] 
some of the same things in different words, it | 
re-awakens the pupil to renewed efforts.” i 


Ernesto Berumen 


—Ernesto Berumen 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A., Mus. D. ii 


BOX 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 


TANGLEWOOD-1953 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
Charles Munch, Director 
Aaron Copland, Assistant Director 


A summer school of music maintained by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
connection with the Berkshire Festival concerts. 


4 
July 5 to August 16 : 
| 


Courses in Orchestra & Conducting (Leonard Bernstein), Chamber Music 
(William Kroll), Chorus (Hugh Ross), Composition {Aaron Copland & Carlos 
Chavez), and Opera (Boris Goldovsky). Faculty includes twenty members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, including the Principals. 
Tanglewood Study Group—Ingolf Dahl 

A special course for music educators, general music students and amateurs. Enroll- 
ments of two, four, or six weeks. 

For Catalog please address Miss E. Bossler 

Berkshire Music Center 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


I TS St 


wm. S. Baynes Co. 
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Solid Silver Flutes — Piccolos 


108 #lassachusetts Ave. Boston 15, lass. 
THE JOY BOOKS by Nell Wait Harvey 


TON UBOGKING. ONG so encalt = sie is hen $1.00 PUAY GEOR, JON ncaa dos ace $1.00 | 
Easiest, logical approach to piano playing A beginning piano book for older children 
for children. and adults. 

HOVP BOOKS NomiwOos caadesu Pent. $1.00 FROM AN OLD LEGEND............. +35 
Delightful follow-up book. Twelve descriptive, progressive pieces or 

JOY BOOK-No. Threes. 50. cee eee $ studies beginning at Early Intermedi- 
Beautiful melodies, great variety in style ate. 


And STPEseEOn, THE JOY BOOK SHOP 
WALLA, WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Music Publishers 


TEACHERS—START THE NEW TERM RIGHT! 
JOIN 
ETUDE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


@ YOU SAVE @ YOUR STUDENTS STAY 


THE CLUB PLAN WAY 


For information, write to 


Miss Marjorie E. Mosher, Executive Secretary 


{. ETUDE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


RY ETUDE the music magazine 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


organ, 


brasses, 


4-year B. Music and B. Music Educa- 
tion degrees in piano, violin, voice, 
‘cello; public school music. 
Theory, conducting, woodwind, 
academic courses. 
music. Class and private instruction. 


Catalog: Dir. of Admissions, Dept. E, Dayton, Va. 


Shenandoah College and Conservatory 


Thorough professional preparation. 
Also accredited Junior College. 
Shenandoah is under church sponsor- 
ship but non-sectarian in nature, em- 
phasizing awareness among her stu- 
dents. Est. 1875. Summer session. 


Church 


OF MUSIC 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 
66th year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 571 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


in Applied Music, 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Janet D, Schenck, Director 
BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


Theory, Composition, 
Auditions and Registrations for the Spring term, January 26, 


238 East 105th Street, N. Y. C., N. 


Musicology and Music Education 
1953 


Y. Le 4-3773 


Clarence Eidam 
President 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 


Member NASM 
Edwin L. Stephen—Mgr., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, 


@Ohe Clebeland Institute of (/)wsir 


Bachelor of Music—Master of Music—Bachelor of Science in Education 


William Phillips 
Dean 
Ilinois 


S. in Ed. by arrangement with Kent State University) 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member of the National Association of Schouls of Music 


MUSIC and ARTS INSTITUTE of SAN FRANCISCO Inc. 


College of Music—Drama—Opera 
Bachelor of Music Degrees 
Spring Semester February 9—June 20, 1953 
Free Catalogue 


ROSS McKEE, Founder 


2622 Jackson Street 


San Francisco 15, Calif. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Arich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete accred- 
itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Radio. 
Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Street 


Indianapolis 2, 


Indiana 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Instruction in all branches of musie for the beginner 
or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. Prepares for 
professional careers in music, including composing, 
music therapy, teaching. Complete instruction in 
public school music. Accredited. Summer School 
Scholarships. Member N.A.S.M. Catalog. 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 

® East Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 

of Music Education. 


Memberof the National Association Schools of Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


CHRISTENSEN PIANO METHOD 


Successful through the years for Swing, 
Jazz, Ragtime, Boogie, Blues, Breaks, key- 
board harmony, (als. At your dealer or sent 
postpaid for $2.50. 

Send 20¢ for current monthly bulletin of 
breaks and fill-ins for hit-songs, or $2 for 
12 months. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio E—P.O. Box 427. Ojai, California 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


A fascinating study. Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, organized 


self-instruction. 


JOHN M. LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


especially for 


WORLD FAMOUS McKINLEY EDITION 


2600 GRADED TEACHING PIECES 
PIANO — VOCAL — INSTRUMENTAL 


25¢ A COPY 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 
| McKINLEY PUBLISHERS Inc. 
797-8th Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 


William ALCWtS- and Son 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 
THE NEW CATALOG NOW READY 
FOR MAILING 
Publishers of "'VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS" 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


CECIL W. MUNK, Director, Berea, Ohio 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Applied and Theoretical Music, Composition, 
Musicology, and Music Education. Bachélor 


of Music and Master of Music degrees. 
eA) 


Bulletin on Request 
430 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


By HAROLD BERKLEY H 


Selling a Violin 

Cpl. G. E. G., Louisiana. For an 
appraisal on your violin you should 
take or send it to one of the firms 
that advertise in ETUDE. If the 
instrument has quality, the firm 
might be willing to buy it from 
you, though it is much more likely 
that they suggest you leave it with 
them on consignment. Few violin 
dealers like to buy a violin outright 
unless it is something outstanding. 


Concerning Hammer- 
miller Cellos 

Miss J. B., Pennsylvania. In the 
books at my disposal there is no 
reference to Hammermiller cellos, 
and I would suggest that you write 
to Rembert Wurlitzer, 120 West 
42nd St., New York City, for the 
information you wish to have. I 
am sorry not to be of more help. 


Teaching Advice 
C. M., Florida. You do not tell me 
whether you majored in violin when 


if you did you should not have great 
difficulty in getting a position in 


which teaching violin is an impor-— q 
tant part of your work. Why don’t ty 
you consult the dean of the school :,, 
from which you graduated? He-could 
advise you. And it might help you ee 
to join the American String Teachers nS! 
Assn. For this, write to Frank W. a 
Hill, Music Dept., lowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. i 
approx 
Sticking Pegs : ‘@ 


A. R. B., Nebraska. In the summet 
time, particularly if the climate ia" 
humid, violin pegs are very likely 1” 
to stick. The reason for this is that” Be 
the high temperature causes the soft the be 


wood of the pegs to swell—and they Heo 
wun 


swell unevenly. If I were you 

would not use machine oil on them— ad | 
it would only cause them to swell }* ‘ 
even more. Some of the better repair Hesse 
shops sell a composition that helps: tol | 
the pegs to turn more easily. For |" 


this I advise you to get in touch with 


Wm. Lewis & Son, 30 East Adamamal 


you got your Music Ed. degree. but Street, Chicago, Illinois. Tur Enp | 
ace 

EW his to 

advice 

VIOLINISTS’ FORUM Bl ics 

(Continued from Page 25) He Mh 

: Dit 

fornia asks you how he can improve both notes together. Minute faults — ‘s 
his double-stops, especially thirds of intonation are more easily heard — a 
2 + Dass 

and octaves. You gave him some ex- when octaves are played in this way. a 
a 


cellent advice on thirds, advice which 
I shall follow myself, but you say 
nothing about octaves. Why? Did 
you forget he mentioned them? If 
you can give some equally good ad- 
vice about the mastering of octaves, 
I’m sure he would like to have it 
and I know I should .. .” 

—A. C. McL., Oregon. 


No, I did not forget that A. L. H. 
was interested in octaves. I wrote 
a paragraph about them which had 
to be omitted because sufficient space 
was not available. Magazine articles 
quite often have to be shortened for 
this reason. 

Here is the missing paragraph: 

Use the same book [Sevéik’s Pre- 
paratory Double-Stops| for the fun- 
damental practice of octaves. Actu- 
ally there are no such preparatory 
studies for octaves as there are for 
thirds: one learns the technique by 
doing it—like swimming. Go through 
the octave exercises in the book 
slowly, mastering each one before 
you leave it; then go over the later 
exercises again at a somewhat faster 
tempo. After that, take the last of 
the Kayser Studies, Op. 20, but don’t 


play the octaves broken, as they are 


printed; practice them unbroken— 


To follow the Kayser study, practice * 
both the octave studies in Kreutzer — i. 
and continue with No. 19 of the 
Rode Caprices. z 
I noticed that the article was get- 
ting rather long; therefore I did not 


the m 
Hesse 
‘Drath 


go on to say that, following them|" 
Rode Caprice, A. L. H. would do~ a 
well to work on the first three sec-~ \ 
tions of Sevéik’s Op. 1, Book IV. fle 
These exercises are probably the hi. 
best available material for advanced |, i 
octave study. 
But the study of octaves shouldy |B 
begin long before the student can — Cy 
play up to the seventh position. He — 1 
is ready for it as soon as he can qa 
shift’ between the first three posi-— 4 ie 
tions, for the earlier the essential _ ie 


principle of octave playing is taught | . 
the easier things will be for the stu-_} Mia 
dent later on. This principle, of | 
course, is the contracting of the dis- | 
tance between the Ist and 4th fin- |. 
gers as the hand goes into the higher ~ 
positions and the extending of it as~ 
the hand descends. Some very good | 
and fairly easy studies in octareaay 
are to be found in the second Book — 
of the Laoureux Violin Method, and || 
also in Book II of the Wohltalaay fs 
Studies, Op. 45. 

Tue ENp 
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have on 
Wisin 2 L have acquired a Wilcox & White 
ingle manual reed organ, vintage 
tbout 1890, which has a 17 note sub- 
oass stop. The sub-bass notes are 
sounded by slight additional finger 
pressure on the bass keys. I’d like 
‘0 add a pedal board and operate 
the bass notes by electrical hookup 
‘0 model railroad switch machines, 
hich have a straight line thrust of 
“upproximately 34”, subject to alter- 
“ution if necessary. Please let me 
know if this is practical, as I do 
rot know if the sub-bass can be dis- 
connected from the manual keys. 
The pump pedals have been removed, 
the bellows being operated by an 
jelectrically driven player piano vac- 
uum unit. This is rather ungainly, 
and I would like to know if there 
is a simpler arrangement. Also, 
‘please advise where pedal boards 
could be procured in the New York 
area. —H. S., New Jersey 
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We are afraid we cannot be very 


helpful, as we have never before 
faced a problem sufficiently near to 
this to enable us to offer competent 
advice. We doubt if the sub-bass 
notes could be disconnected from 
the manual keys, and this may nul- 
lify the electrical hookup idea. It 

_ymight be possible to buy a set of 
e lal organ pedals, and connect your sub- 


Tae By 


bass keys to them, by means of a 
wire attached to the manual key and 
running to the corresponding pedal 
key, so that in depressing the pedal 
the manual key would also be de- 
pressed. This, however, would be 
vat" rather ungainly, and may not be 
li worth the cost of the pedal board 
in its results. For the purchase of 
a pedal board you might write to 
the address we are sending you, and 


his wal 
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we are also giving you the addresses 
of two individuals who have plans 
for the installation of motors in or- 
} gans similar to yours. 


© Can you tell me where I may ob- 
| tain reeds to replace bad ones in an 
| old-fashioned cabinet organ; also 
_, reeds for accordions? (2) I wish I 
could get a copy of the material on 
' vibrato that has been printed. 

—J.S. Arizona 


(1)For cabinet organ reeds 
we suggest you write to the address 
being sent to you as No. 1, and for 
accordion reeds the address marked 
No. 2. 

(2) There is a short chapter on 
Vibrato in the book, “How to Mas- 
ter the Violin” by Bytovetzki, and 
another short but very good chapter 
on the subject in “Violin Technique” 
by Robjohns, both of which may be 
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Argan (Questions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


obtained from the publishers of this 
magazine. 


e I have had nearly eight years of 
piano study and three years of or- 
gan. Recently I have had the desire 
to concentrate on serious organ work 
and to cease piano lessons altogether, 
so as to devote full time to the organ 
and to possibly earn a teaching cer- 
tificate. Lately I have had to force 
myself to practice piano, but never 
lose a chance to play the organ, and 
have secured a fine organ teacher. 
Would you think that quitting the 
piano would hinder my _ studying 
the organ because of lack of suf- 
ficient piano education? My teacher 
(piano) believes that I am ready for 
serious organ work, and the drop- 
ping of piano, but I do not feel too 
certain. —J. B., Illinois 


Eight years of piano study should 
qualify you for the serious study of 
the organ, assuming that you have 
made ordinarily good progress dur- 
ing those eight years. Since you have 
a competent organ teacher, his ad- 
vice would be quite valuable. Per- 
sonally, we think it would be all 
right to cease actual piano lessons, 
but not piano practice. Keep this up 
on your own, as it will help you 
definitely in your organ work. The 
organ is a fascinating instrument to 
play, and we can well understand 
your tendency to neglect the piano, 
but even though you devote most of 
your time and energy to the organ, 
save a little time each day for the 
piano, including some Bach, such 
as the Inventions and some of the 
Well Tempered Clavichord. 


© At the present time I am studying 
with a gentleman who is a profes- 
stonal organist, a thorough musician 
and excellent teacher. However, he 
insists upon my learning the Two 
and Three Part Inventions by Bach, 
on the piano, preparatory to taking 
up organ study. What is your opin- 
ion? Also what do you say regarding 
the exact fingering for the Bach 
inventions? —E,. F. C., Conn. 


By all means follow the teacher’s 
advice. In insisting on the Bach In- 
ventions he is really simply living 
up to your own testimony of him 
as a “thorough musician and excel- 
lent teacher.” These Bach piano 
works are among the very best things 
you can have for an organ founda- 
tion. If you are using an edition of 
the Bach Inventions edited by a com- 
petent authority, you will be well 
advised to follow the fingering ex- 
actly. 


Why teaching the organ 


pays better 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 
LESSONS 


Facu YEAR THE DEMAND for Hammond Organ instruction becomes 
greater. As a result, the Hammond Organ now presents a more lucra- 
tive teaching opportunity than any other keyboard instrument. 

Are you one of the music teachers who has not yet realized how easy 
it is to enter this profitable field? 


These are the facts: Any accomplished pianist or accordionist can 
play astonishingly fine music on the Hammond Organ in a few weeks 
and be ready to teach as well. And most organ teachers find that stu- 
dents derive such inspiration from making simple melodies sound 
beautiful, that lessons are easy to give. 


Special Plan for Music Teachers 


A special cooperative purchase plan is now available to qualified music 
teachers. This plan makes it easy to own a Hammond Organ. Ask your 
dealer for details. 

The future is inviting 


Today many thousands of families have Hammond Organs. Student 
turnover is low because playing this instrument is interesting, inspiring 
and fun. Far more adults choose it for lifetime study. Rental fees bring 
extra income. 

You will find the Hammond Organ a pleasure to play. Its responsive- 
ness, rich range of tone and almost unlimited variety of solo effects 
give your music color, sweep and power. 

On the practical side, the Hammond Organ is true to pitch, never 
needs tuning. It is the world’s leading organ and the one most students 
are interested in playing. 

The full price of the Spinet Model Hammond Organ is only $1285 
(f.0.b. Chi¢ago) including tone equipment and bench. For prices and 
information on other models, simply mail the coupon. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 

4244 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send me full details about the models of the 
Hammond Organ I have checked below. 


Spinet Home Concert Oj Church 
SPINET MODEL a ~ Oo 
Hammond Organ for Name t2s--.<; 
homes, schools and 
churches. Ideal for begin- A GOYTOSS:2s-s-.00es 
ning organ instruction. 
; CRO es fester ces tnthaxes et venesh 2 ZONE... «5.22. State 
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Edited by Elizabeth A. Gest 


The Sound of the Trumpet 


by MARTHA V. BINDE 


Resim with the sound of 
the trumpet.” So says the Psalm. 
Many times in the Old Testament 
we read directions for ceremonies 
praising the Lord with trumpets. 

These instruments were not at 
all like the brilliant trumpets in 
use today. There were two differ- 
ent shapes, the straight trumpet 
and the curved, made of the horns 
of cattle and rams. Even later, 
when they were made of metal, 
these two shapes, like animal 


Who Knows? 


(Keep score—100 is perfect) 


SOIR cant aoe an 


1. Where was John Philip Sousa 
born? (15 points) 

2. Can you give within ten years 
the date of his death? (15 


points ) 
3. Was he ever the conductor of 
the United States Marine 


Band? (10 points) 

4. Did he ever take his own band 
to Europe? (10 points) 

5. Who is pictured with this quiz? 
(5 points) 

6. About how many marches did 
he compose? (10 points) 

7. What instruments are used in 
a full brass band? (15 points) 

8. What is a Sousaphone? (15 
points ) 

(Answers on next page) 


horns, were retained. 

One of the most important feast 
days in Biblical times was the 
Feast of Trumpets, celebrated on 
the first day of the New Year. The 
beginning of the new year, in those 
days, was announced by trumpets. 
Psalm 81 (80 in the ‘Douay ver- 
sion) was written by Asaph, the 
leader of the Temple choir, for this 
Feast of Trumpets—“Blow up the 
trumpet in the new moon, in the 
time appointed, on your solemn 
feast day.” 

How much more serious and 
beautiful was that New Year’s 
celebration than is the frivolous 
tooting on tin horns of our present 
time! 


THE RECITAL 
by Martha Binde 


We're giving a recital, 
The mockingbird and I, 

He sits outside my window 
And trills so clear and high. 


And all the while I practice 
He sings his lovely song; 
Through technic, scales and pieces 
He follows right along. 


STARS and STRIPES FOREVER 


(Playlet with chorus, founded on a 
true incident in the life of 


John Philip Sousa) 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


Characters: Sousa; Jennie, his 
wite 
Scene one 
Sousa and his wife are seated in 
deck-chairs aboard ship, reading. 
(Ordinary chairs may be used with 


footrests in front, covered by 

steamer rugs. No other scenery 

necessary 

JENNIE SOUSA: (closing her — 
book): It won't be long now, 


Philip, until we land. Are you 
getting tired? 

SOUSA: No, but I’m glad to say 
we will soon be home. 

JENNIE: Have we forgotten any- 
thing we should have done? 

SOUSA: Not a thing. Everything 
has been attended to and our 
baggage is on the lower deck 
ready to be taken ashore. (He 
rises and walks back and forth.) 
Do you know, that march is 
throbbing through my head 
again. I keep hearing it all the 
time. (From back stage comes 
the sound of a soft drum beat. 
Sousa stands still and appears 
to be listening intently.) Yes, | 
seem to hear a distant melody, 
too. 


“JENNIE: Have you. written it 


down so you will remember it? 
SOUSA: Not yet. | want the march 
and the words I have written for 
it to be put down on paper in 
my own native land, the U.S.A. 
JENNIE: Well, that time is not far 
off. We are nearer the shore than 
I thought (rising from chair). 
Look Philip (pointing) there is 
the Statue of Liberty holding her 
torch on high. (They both gaze 


Hur- rah forthe flag of the free! 


sonia 


em of the land and the sea, 


the Gan-ner 


of the right. 


ees 


des - pols te-mem-Ger the day: 


when our fath-ers, with mig ht-y en-dedv- or, Pro- 


eee ee sere 


claimed, as they marched To the fray , 
Copyright Theodore Presser Co. 


That by their might ard by Their riqht It Waves for ev- er, 


Hurrah for The Flag of The Free. 


into the distance.) 

SOUSA: And there is the Flag! 
The Stars and Stripes floating 
against the sky. What a won- 
derful sight! 

Curtain on Scene One 
Scene Two | 

Table with sheets of music paper, — 

where Sousa sits writing. Piano is _ 

near him. Enter Jennie. .| 

SOUSA (laying down his pen and — 
looking up at Jennie): Well. 
Jennie, my march is almost fin-— 
ished at last and it is written ex- 
actly as it came to me on ship- 
board. I have not changed a 
note of it! 

JENNIE: Let me hear it, Philip. 
Let me hear it at once! 

SOUSA (moving toward piano): 
Of course you remember I told— 
you it is intended to be played 
by a full brass band with a cho- 
rus of voices. I have written the 
words for the chorus too, you ~ 
know. (He plays some of the— 
March for Jennie.) oe 

JENNIE (as music ends): Philip, 
that’s wonderful. You are cer- 
tainly well-named the March 
King, and this new march is the — 
most brilliant jewel in your 
crown. I foretell we shall hear it 
played and sung by thousands 
all over the Land. (From back — 
stage is heard brass-band re- 
cording of the Stars and Stripes 
Forever as the chorus enters, 
waving American Flags. Two pi-— 
anists enter unobserved with 
chorus and taking over from the 
recording, play a duet arrange- 
ment of the famous March with — 
chorus joining in the refrain to 
Sousa’s own words) : 


Refrain— 
ejo—teseet ease th (Sere ee Hurrah for the Flag of the free! 


May if Wave as out stand-ard for ev- - 


May it wave as our standard 
forever; 
The gem of the land and the sea, 
The banner of the right. 
Let despots remember the day 
When our fathers, with mighty ’ 
endeavor, 
Proclaimed, as they marched to — 
the fray, 
That by their might and by their 
right 
It waves forever. 
Curtain 
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Delano 


John 
| Tsikewa, Chester Dixon, Harold Nak- 
) tewa, Curtiss Kucate, Joe Nastacio, Ed- 
} ward Quam, James Tsethlikai, Frank 
Calavaza, Bert Bowannie, Felix Chavez, 
kee, Reynold Simplicio. (Ages 15 to 19.) 


Jose Bowannie, Quam, 


Send replies to letters in eare of 
_ Junior 
and they will be forwarded to the 
writers. Do not ask for addresses. 
. | Foreign mail is 5 cents; some for- 
' Jeign airmail is 15 cents and some is 
+25 cents. Consult your Post Office 


Etude, Pa., 


Bryn Mawr, 


before stamping foreign air mail. 


> 1 am very much interested in opera and 
7 operetta works, and have been doing the 
‘latter for the past three years. I work 


during the day and go to night school, 
and I also study voice at the Conserva- 


» + tory of Music. I find ETUDE very in- 


| ) teresting. I would like to hear from 


other Junior Etude readers. 
Brian Beaton (Age 17), Ontario 


Dorothy Jane 
Bartz 


See group letters. 


A band and orchestra were started in 


_ our High School when I was a freshman 
so I took advantage of the opportunity 


and studied clarinet. | have been in both 


_ the band and orchestra. I would like to 


» » hear from others about my age. 


| 


4 
i” 
; 
; 


Stephanie Carter (Age 17), 
Massachusetts 


The following writers would also like 


| to receive letters. Be sure to follow the 


regular Letter Box mailing rules: Doro- 
thy Jane Bartz (Age 16), Wisconsin, has 
studied violin eleven years; Barbara 
Lejsiak (Age 13), Maryland, plays piano 
and would like to be a concert artist; 
Florence Ida Ransom (age 14, Con- 
necticut), Carolyn Male (age 13, New 
York), Cathey Gierlack (age 14, 
Pennsylvania), and Nancy Whittaker 
(age 12, California) all study piano. 
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No Junior Etude Contest This Month 


St. ANTHONY’S INDIAN SCHOOL BAND 


Zuni, New Mexico 


Dexter Sellicion, Andrew Lonjose, Roger 
Sellicion, John Bowannie, Robert 
Cooche, Alex Seotewa, Billy Tsikewa, 
Arnold Sanchez, Stanley Chuyate, Joe 
Tsabetsaye, Marcos Lasiloo, Derk Weah- 


Letter Box 


Dear Junior Etude: 


My brother and J would like to hear 
from Junior Etuders. He is interested in 
music, plays piano and accordion and 
clarinet. His hobbies are football, swim- 
ming and track. I play ukulele, clari- 
net, accordion and piano. My hobbies 
are basketball, tennis, swimming and 
horseback riding. Write to either of us. 
Mary Jo Wynne (Age 14), 

Jack Wynne (Age 16), 
North Carolina 


I have studied piano for several years 
and play clarinet in our High School 
Band and also play with the State Col- 
lege Band. I have arranged several songs 
for symphonic band and also arrange 
music for smaller instrumental groups. 
I can play almost every band instrument. 
I would enjoy hearing from others. 
Melvin Dickinson (Age 16), 
Kentucky 


Every year we have a music festival with 
our Junior High and Elementary Schools, 
and our parents and friends come to 
hear us play. In our last program I 
played in the orchestra, sang in the 

chorus and sang a solo. 
Melissa Manneschmidt (Age 12), 
California 


Answers to Quiz 


1. Washington, D.C.; 2. 1932; 3. yes; 
he resigned when he formed his own 
band; 4. yes, four times to Europe and 
once around the world; 5. Sousa; 6. 
about one hundred; 7. piccolos, flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, saxophones, 
trombones, trumpets, cornets, horns, and 
drums; sometimes euphoniums and Sou- 
saphones (helicons and_ sarusophones 
are also sometimes used); 8. a deep 
toned brass instrument similar in char- 
acter to the tuba, having the tubes 
bent in such a way it can be put over 
the shoulder for support. Sousa re- 
quested an instrument maker to make 
this for him, developing the idea from 
the helicon. It is named for Sousa. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER _ SESSION 
June 22—July 31, 1953 


FALL SESSION 
September 21, 1953—June 4, 1954 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


The thorough, specialized, professional training essen- 
tial to success in a musical career, Sherwood com- 
bines with a general cultural background designed to 
stimulate self-expression. Individual guidance by a 
faculty of internationally known artists. Degree, di- 
ploma and certificate majors in piano, voice, 
violin, ‘cello, wind instrument, organ, composi- 
tion, music education. Many opportunities for 
public recitals, solo and group performance. 


Splendidly equipped building with easy access 
to rich cultural facilities of Chicago. Non-profit; 
established in 1895. Summer term begins June 
17th. Write for catalog. 


Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 


1014 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


ASPEN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


June 29—August 29, 1953 


Address: Genevieve Lyngby, Rm. 505, 38 S. Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois 


William S. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Degrees, 


Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre campus. For free Catalog address, 


Registror, Dept. E. T. Highland Ave. and Oak St., CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


On 
nn 
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REMEMBER, WE TOLD YOU! 


Late in September the Century Edi- 
tion New Issues appeared on dealers’ 
counters. At that time, we hailed 
ELIZABETH E. ROGERS as an ex- 
citing Century discovery and pre- 
dicted great things for her. 


Scarcely five months have passed 
and already every “best of 1952" 
list has noted two or more of the 
Elizabeth E. Rogers pieces as out- 
standing! 

Ask your dealer to show you these 
pieces by the newest Century star— 


Chiva beth C. Rogers 


405! Circus Scenes (Black or White Keys) -1 
4045 Early Morning Rooster, C-I 

4046 March of Rubber Boots, G-| 

4047 Punch and Judy, G-I 
4048 Rain on the Roof, C-{ 
*4052 Spelling Fun, C-1 

4049 Tiddlywinks, F-1 

4050 Western Story, A, Gm- 
4053 My Toy Trumpet, C-2 
4056 Scale Song, C-2 

4054 Tag, C-2 

4055 Whistling Tune, G-2 


These outstanding new Cen- 
tury releases are at your 
dealer's now. 


by MacDowell 


4093 To a Wild Rose, A-3 

4094 To a Water Lily, F#-4 

4095 To a Wild Rose (Easy), G-2 

4096 To a Wild Rose (Piano Duet) A-2 
4097 To a Water Lily (Piano Duet) F-2 
4098 To a Wild Rose (Organ) A 


and—for piano 


4079 Kentucky Babe, C-{-2 .......... Geibel 
4099 Meditation, Db-3 ............. Morrison 
* with words 


ALL NUMBERS IN CENTURY 
EDITION ARE 25¢ A COPY 


Our Graded-and-Classified or our Com- 
plete Catalog listing over 4000 numbers is 
FREE at your dealer—or on request from 
the publishers. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St., New York 23, N.Y. 


learn home a ties oe ee in30 days 


No mus 
demz tod 


training in piano 
for BIG earnings. Send today for free literature. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 1140, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 


FREE MUSIC 
MONOGRAMMING SERVICE 


We will monogram your initials or your name 
FREE on orders of music totaling $5.00 or more. 
We supply music of all publishers and ship 
anywhere. Terms Net 10 days. Order in detail. 
MUSIC MONOGRAMMING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 1269 ROME, GEORGIA 


Your zvOIC 


EE ana GUARANTEED 


age RIGH 
210 S. Clinton St., Deot. AX-100, Chicago 6, III. 


30 SELF- TEACHING 


=. LESSONS 


Sensational new chord 
detector, indicates all 
chords at a glance. 


Heine 8 
FREE 


YOUR MUSICAL DAWN 
IS AT HAND 
(Continued from Page 10) 


American opera companies, and the 
still comparatively few smaller ones, 
Goldovsky said, “When the day of 
awakening fully dawns, the day of 
which I spoke earlier, out of a thou- 
sand good singers, 300 will find 
places for their art instead of per- 
haps five. as now. 

“But it will not all be fair sailing 
for these young people with beauti- 
ful God-given voices. It takes more 
than a voice to become great, much 
more. One must study history to 
understand the réles one is singing, 
and how people felt in the days the 
opera or its text were written. How 
could one sing ‘Aida’ well if he 
had no knowledge of the Egyptian 
people of olden days, and how could 
one sing “Aida’ well if he had no 
concept of Verdi except as a man 
who put pleasurable notes down on 
paper? I say to you that too many 
young singers are interested in sell- 
ing their voices instead of becoming 
artists. They take a cash-register 
view of the matter instead of an ar- 
tistic one. Very few realize’ the vast 
complexity of this art of music, espe- 
cially I speak of the operatic art. In 
addition to the voice, there must be 
the historical background of. which 
I just spoke, there must be linguistic 
preparation, there must be a concept 
of acting and the codrdination. of 
gesture with the music’s rhythm, all 
these and many more things than I 
can tell or you could write go into 
the making of a mature artist. And 


again, I tell you that once the stu- 
dent has a mastery of all these 
things, granted he has the voice in 
the beginning, he need not worry 
about the cash register!” 

“Titus” had been sung in Eng- 
lish at both presentations. I asked 
Goldovsky why. 

“There is a belief that English is 
unsuited to opera. This is, of course, 
ridiculous, since any singing is only 
a combination 
sounds with consonants or closed 
sounds. often as musical as the open 
ones. I believe in two things in this 
connection, the first that a person 
will sing better in a language with 
which he is familiar, and second 
that there is every reason to sing 
in a language with which the lis- 
tener is familiar. If we are to have 
music with words, by all means let 
us understand the words. The com- 
poser must have desired them to be 
a part of his creation, else he would 
not have used them!” 

“The growth of music is slow, but 
it is certain. And because so many 
of us are spreading the gospel of 
music, talking of its importance, it 
will be not long until all America 
will realize its importance, too, with- 
out knowing how it came to realize 
it; and then one day I shall be sing- 
ing my eternal theme of music’s de- 
sirability and the people of this coun- 
try will say ‘Goldovsky, what are you 
screaming about? We’ve known that 


ee THE END 


all the time! 


MIRACLE IN MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 26) 


the United States and Mexico on 
the back lawn. Seated in and driy- 
ing this toy. T.F. learned muscular 
coordination, geography, and map- 
making, followed by music-spelling 
and reading. The interest in maps 
seems second nature to some non- 
reading children. In recent months 
the use of,a flash beat metronome is 
an added incentive to music-spelling 
and reading. With it ticking away. 
clapping and tapping to different 
tempos and rhythms is fun, as this 
particular type metronome is just 
enough mechanical without being too 
diverting. 

Girls as well as boys usually are 
interested in maps and _ transporta- 
tion. No matter which subject is 
used as a stimulus, life is no longer 
just another day of waiting when 
storybook and newspaper are read. 
Perhaps it is because music itself 
brings much comfort and _ satisfac- 
tion, or that in our classroom there 
is never any object that resembles 


a public schoolroom. Could it be that 
our deep abiding love and sympathy 
for the nonreading child is largely 
responsible for the fact that they do 
enjoy learning? 

There was Mary L. who at 12 still 
had trouble lacing and tying her 
shoes. With the flash beat set at 58 
or 60 M.M. we sang as she laced each 
shoe: “in-and-out-and-in-and-out” for 
tying: “over-and-under-and-around- 
we-go, tying-the-knot-to-stay-just-so.” 
After 2 or 3 trials she had mastered 
this routine which she had been try- 
ing years to do. Also using the flash 
beat set slow, and a discarded alarm 
clock with glass removed, the child 
gently pushes the hour-hand around 
in 5 minute intervals as we sing, 
improvising a tuneful melody: 5-10- 
15-20-, 25-30-35- etc. up to 60. In 
this same way, using nickels, we 
count and sing up to $1.00. Then to 
$5.00, $10.00, etc. Verily there is a 
miracle in music for the nonreading 


child. 


of vowel or open. 


Next there was Leroy B. who at - 
responded so well to this music-spe 
ing reading that he was within a fe 
weeks’ study given employment at 
family hotel switchboard. It was h 
first job. And the change in his pe 
sonality also was as great as thou; 
he had been born blind and had su 
denly been given his sight. 

So to sum up. Let other paren 
of slow or nonreading children tal 
hope. I cannot too strongly recor 
mend this music-spelling method 
see what it may do. Particular 
when the child is young and or 
grief is new with us. Unless the chi 
is too detached from his enviro 
ment, there is much to hope for. 

There is definitely no need to fe: 
that his interest will be one-side 
Using the newspaper stimulates i 
terest in varied subjects. It is on 
during the first few weeks of stuc 
that we stress the subject that h 
held that unmistakable interest sin 
kindergarten days. Perhaps if H 
had had the opportunity to use tran 
portation instead of building bloc! 
etc. at the age of 5, no delay in h 
reading would have come about. 

Then too the study of music kee; 
one young in heart and mind . . 
over the years the bond betwee 
teacher-mother and child grows mo: 
beautiful. Certainly there is no tin 
for self-pity when mother substitut 
the study of the classics or whichev 
type of music she may prefer. Th 
is especially true if or when certa 
members of ones family or perhay 
the community may be spiritual 
too impoverished to accept a slo 
learning child into their circle. The 
mother will find immeasurable sola 
in studying her chosen instrumen 
The piano has been first choice wit 
many of our patrons. 

However, I am presently rejoicin 
in a new and improved attitude « 
kindness and tolerance on the part « 
the public in general. Only recent! 
we heard the 27-hour telethon driy 
for cerebral palsy victims close wit 
a total of $403.090.00. The contrib 
tions came from persons in all wall 
of life. How can we doubt we a1 
witnessing a new era in human kin 
ness? Now that some of the bi 
names in the entertainment worl 
are interested in the cause of cripple 
children everywhere, great change 
in their behalf are sure to happe 

And through music study wit 
your child, you will learn there lite 
ally is nothing too wonderful to h 
true. Even if the rehabilitatio 
should not be complete, there ~ 
great comfort in doing the best w 
know how. In the words of an inte 
nationally famous physicist, “It - 
our sense of responsibility for play 
ing our part to the best of our abilit 


that makes us God-like.” THE EN! 


* * % 


@ The aesthetic principles of 
one art are the same as an- 
other’s;. only the materials 
differ. ; 


—Robert Schumann 


| 
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whats 


These books are now in preparation. Orders are limited to two copies me book. Please send 
remittance with order. (Check or money order requested.) As each boo 


new at PRESSER ... 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER | 


delivery (postpaid) will be made. 


GRAND PARTITA in D MINOR 


SING ALL MEN 


Arranged by Tom Scott 


American folk songs are always favorites to sing and to hear and 


these arrangements for male chorus by Tom Scott are “tops”. The 
i) 20 Compositions are grouped into five categories—Sing of Work, 

Sing of Love, Sing of Fun, Sing of Heaven, and Sing in the Saddle 
—all of medium difficulty. New, appealing, excellently arranged— 
“a perfect combination! 


412-41005 


Grade | 


Grade 2!/2 


Grade 3 


Grade 6 


SATB 


List Price $.75 


and Lacey’s Lamentation. 


433-41010 


edn ke Kk kek) kik Ke ten kak Kew KK Km KR IK KOI TR I ES FI KKK KKK KO 


PIANO SOLOS 
LITTLE BEAR CUB SEES THE WORLD ON 
HIS OWN 65632536 pee ce eon Mildred Hofstad 
(Words, Minor key, Melodic, Legato) 


RIDE A MOUNTAIN GOAT ....... Michael Brodsky 
(Excellent staccato study) 
TOPSY-TURVY-TOY .......... Elizabeth E. Rogers 


(Excellent staccato study, R. H. on black keys, L. H. 
on white keys, Fresh treatment of chromatic elements) 
DANSE ANTIQUE .............. Granville English 
(Govotte, Recital, Tuneful) 


SONATINA 


(Three movements: Fast, Slow, Fast, Not more than 
ten minutes in performance, Contemporary style but not 
extreme, Lyric slow movement, Brilliant last movement) 


Be the RMS CASA rere Jean Berger 


CHORAL 


BEFORE THE CROSS ............ John M. 
(Sop. solo, Medium) 
BREATHEJON. US, LORD. 2. . foriisacc - J. Roff 
(Organ ace. ad lib, Medium-Difficult) 
CAPTAIN ‘(NOAH Boo a a .. o- Wallace Heaton 
(a cappella, Suitable for high school, Moderate 
difficulty) 
| AM NOT WORTHY, Domine 

non sum dignus .......... Rowland W. Dunham 
(Motet, a cappella) 
LET'S HAVE A SQUARE DANCE ...... Tom Scott 
(Optional square dance, Novelty, Excellent for High 
school, Medium-difficult) 
O LORD, FOR FAITH IN THEE . . Giuseppe Moschetti 
(Junior choir, a cappella, Easy) 
© PRAISE THE LORD ........ Giuseppe Moschetti 
(o cappella, Laude spiritual, Easy-Medium) 


OLDMAN NOAH io .0 65-5 ones M. L. Hawkins 
(Treditional folk song) 


Rasley 


Advance of Publication $.60 


A brilliant theme with variations by this master composer, performer 
and teacher of the 17th century. Freely transcribed for the modern 


——by Bernardo Pasquini 


comes off the press, 


Transcribed for organ by Giuseppe Moschette 


pipe organ, the selections provide excellent concert and recital 


material for the advanced student. Hammond registration. 


433-41009 


List Price $1.25 


IN REVERENCE 


(An Album of Funeral Music for the Organ) Compiled and edited by George Walter Anthony 
A useful, compilation with Hammond 
Bach’s Alle Menschen Mussen Sterben (chorale prelude) and Come, Sweet Death; Beethoven's 
Andante Cantabile from ‘‘Archduke” trio and Funeral March; Mendelssohn's Consolation and 
Funeral March; Massenet’s Elegie; Chopin’s Prelude in C minor; Schumann’s Evening Song; 


Advance of Publication $.75 


registration, which includes the following selections: 


List Price $1.00 


NEW RELEASES 


110-40208 


130-41117 


110-4020] 


110-40202 


130-41119 


332-40093 


312-40125 


322-40022 


332-40096 


312-40129 


312-40123 


312-40124 


312-40121 


$.35 


40 


35 


40 


85 


WAS 


SSA 


PETE REGR AY he yo) ace dure (eA Wynn York 
(American folk song, a cappella, Ten. or Bar. solo, 


Difficult) 
SRECESSIONAL. fees DeKoven-Molzer 


(For festival choruses and smaller groups, Moderately 
difficult) 


REJOICE AND PRAY 
(Acc. ad lib, Difficult) 


SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE |! 


Bes te iy een Albert De Vito 


WANNA GO HOME ................ Tom Scott 
(a cappella, Spiritual, Moderate difficulty) 
SUNRISE: CALLS 7 ieee yd es tn: Tom Scott 


(Zuni ceremonial song, SATB divided, Bar. solo, Piano 
and drum acc., Unique, Rhythmic, Difficult) 


THOU CREATOR OF THE STARS 

OFGNIGHT 2.4, ocoescscuns.- Wesley M. Harris 
(SATB divided, a cappella) 
TO THE CHILDREN a 
(Sop. solo, Acc. ad lib, Medium) 
IT WAS A LOVER AND 

FS CASS oa fag ck pee iie Frances McCollin 
(Medium-Difficult) 


* Canot be sold in Canada 


STRINGS 


TWO FOLK SONGS: Londonderry Air, 
Arkansas Traveler George Frederick McKay 


(Effective treatment of two old favorites, Short, Easy, 
Useful for schools, Full String sound) 


Rachmaninoff Lynn 


Complete with score ......$1.50 
SCOPE Bre a Eee oe eran te 50 
Separate pants cae: ant. ans 30 


THREE FIRST FINGER PIECES . .A. Louis Scarmolin 
(Recreational pieces for beginners, Open strings and 
first finger stops, Tuneful, Good ensemble with easy 
piano part) 


312-40135 


322-40023 


312-40128 


312-40126 


312-40127 


332-40095 


332-40094 


332-40092 


114-40017 


114-40016 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Advance of Publication $.95 


* Tit 
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22 
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@ For the serious student who wishes in- 


onserua tor uy 


OF MUSIC 


tensive professional study of music, bal- 
anced with participation in College liberal 
arts program and general campus activity. 
Dormitories, co-educational dining, exten- 
sive concert series by guest and local 


artists, excellent practice facilities. 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: 


— Conservatory catalog describing de- 
grees awarded 


— Bulletin on admission and audition 
procedures 


— Calendar of music events for the cur- 
rent year 


— Programs of concerts and recitals 


given during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 523, Oberlin, Ohio 


PreTTTrTeer eee eee eee eed 
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JUST ISSUED 


A NEW PIANO RECITAL GUIDE 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDENT RECITALS 


Classified lists to assist in building well balanced programs, and suggestions for 
recitals based on suites, story suites, music from various nations, classics, Mac- 


Dowell compositions, ete., etc. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., INC. 


120 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PIANO METHODS REPRESENT 
A NEW MOVEMENT IN PIANO EDUCATION 


You will be pleased with the innovations Mr. Whitford 
has brought to present day piano teaching. Yes, there 
have been some worthwhile changes made. 

Write now for a free copy of PIANO TEACHING TO- 
DAY which reveals Robert Whitford's personal method 
for teaching children and his method for teaching adults. 
With your copy of Piano Teaching Today you will also 
be sent complimentary, Mr. Whitford's master lesson 
on MUSIC'S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. Just send your 
name and address and state whether you are a piano 
teacher, a student or a parent and we will send you the above. Mail to: 


Robert Whitford Publications, 204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fla. 


Robert Whitford 


Plan now to attend the ROBERT WHITFORD PIANO TEACHER CONVENTION at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Aug. 6th and 7th, 1953. Sponsored by the Certified Robert Whitford 


Piano Teachers of America, but open to all piano teachers and interested students. Write 
for details. 


58 
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ADVENTURES OF 


A PIANO TEACHER 


(Continued from Page 21) 


doing this. How I wish I could share 
these with other teachers!” 


CANADA 


From even farther north in Can- 
ada, listen to a slim, serious, mus- 
tachioed musician: “Besides giving 
piano lessons I am teaching Philos- 
ophy, French, Latin and Greek at 
the University here. Imagine! I must 
correct 813 papers every week! 
Also I am organist at the cathedral 
where I practice and train choirs 
thrice a week. From September to 
June I work 14-18 hours a day! I 
have a loving wife and three children, 
TOO 7 7; 

“Although music is my life, I feel 
that I know nearly nothing, since 
I am a self-taught man. Since we 
were very poor at home I once went 
with only one meal a day for six 
months in order to be able to work 
at music. Now at last I can afford 
to study, even if it means giving up 
smoking and eating chocolate.” 

(After seeing this wonderful chap 
in our procession, we'll never again 
complain about work pressure! ) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hearken now to a happy lady 
from the great plains of North 
Dakota: 

“My husband and I live in a very 
small town and have four young 
children, three boys and a girl. Two 
years ago I decided to do something 
along with the raising and care of 
my family, so I began to teach piano. 
I ordered manuals and _ literature 
and studied new courses; then or- 
ganized four small classes of begin- 
ners. Now I have 25 private students 
and three classes. Also I am enrolled 
in the normal and harmony courses 
of the University Extension Con- 
servatory, and each year I take 12 
private lessons from an _ excellent 
artist teacher in a small college 
town 65 miles away. 

“My teaching is made easier by 
the fine codperation of my students 
and their parents, who have agreed 
to take a three months summer vaca- 
tion as well as short Christmas and 
Easter interludes. 

“This year we are giving home re- 
citals for the parents and have 
organized a Junior Music Club. For 
our annual recital we are planning 
a program with much two-piano and 
ensemble work . . . So many people 
ask me, ‘How do you do it’? ... I 
just know that I enjoy every bit of 
it. (I am also an active member of 
two community clubs) ... Yes, I am 


tired at times, but the satisfactions — 
are great and rewarding.” 


TEXAS | 


By now there is hardly room on 

the stage . . . so many adventurers | 
to be heard. But look! ... A small | 
“army” of young people bursts in | 
upon the scene. ... There are about | 
40 of these, 5 to 17 years old from — 
the glorious state of Texas. 
Their teachers hail from the Fort - 
Worth Piano Teachers Forum... . | 
After all the shouting and elbowing 
a sudden silence steals over the 
crowd. . . . One after another the 
youngsters sit down at the piano | 
and play, first one or two of the | 
“Etudes For Every Pianist,” then 
other classic or contemporary pieces. 
... Heavens! It’s only November... 
how come they play so beautifully 
this early in the season? ... Their | 
rhythm lilts and springs, their tone _ 
vibrates, their arms, faces, bodies | 
radiate joy. ... They make music. | 
... They play like artists! .. . Ah,§| 
my friends, you see there the result | 
of truly fine, aspiring, intelligent | 
teaching. ... 

Afterward some of the youngsters 
write letters. . . . Here’s one from 
a 13 year old girl: 

“Dear Mr. Maier: I feel that I | 
have to do something to let you 
know just what you have done for | 
me. Ever since starting my music | 
lessons at 8 years of age I have al- 
ways felt that I would go on with 
my music. Of course there were | 
times when I was discouraged, even. 
up until recently. But from the min-- | 
ute I saw you my whole attitude 
started changing. My teacher had | 
told me about you, but never once | 
did I think you could bring such joy | 
into my life. 

“Music has really been very hard 
work to me. But oh, how a smile, 
and occasionally looking away from 
the keys can make it a wonderful 
experience! Playing for you 
was the greatest joy for me. You 
helped me find what I knew I | 
wanted, but did not know how to 
go about getting. You helped me 
establish for myself my career, and 
made it so thrilling for me at the 
same time. Thank you again and 
again; you’ve made a little girl very 
happy.” 

(Could anything make a teacher 
happier than a letter like this?) 

... Ladies and Gentlemen! Thank 
you for joining our procession. . 
We hope that you, too, have become 
a life-time piano adventurer! .. . 
And now, good night! 
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iano duet collections 


FOR RECITAL AND STUDY 


PARTNERS *AT THE KEYBOARD. Se cohen Ella Ketterer 


Suitable for any age group, this delightful collection of original and tune- 
ful music is for a grade two or grade three student. Primo and Secondo 
parts are equal in difficulty. 410-41012 $.60 


FAVORITE HYMNS. ........... Biase ia tena eee ee . Ada Richter 


Because so many people enjoy playing the well-known hymns, Mrs. Richter 
has prepared this book for duets. These are well within the second grade 
level and are arranged for players of equal ability. 410-40036 $.75 


JUST WERT WO -yeea). eB oc aseeraa rn George L. Spaulding 


Twenty easy first grade duets which are simple yet tuneful and interesting. 
Verses are given with both Primo and Secondo. 410-40038 $.75 


SIDE:BY -SIDE..: 3.20.8 ee Ella Ketterer 


Ten charming selections of duets for the first and second year of study. 
There is good rhythmic, mood and key variety, and in some the melody is in 
the Primo while in others the melody is in the Secondo. 410-40044 $.75 


YOURPEAVORITE QUETS oh ee ae ee George Walter Anthony 


With an eye towards variety and appeal, these duets were selected from best 
sellers in the Presser, Church and Ditson Catalog. For players of equal 
ability, grade 2 to 4. 410-41024 $1.25 


“ORIGINAL FOUR HAND PIECES 


Twenty duets by classic and modern composers, including works by Schu- 
mann, Bohm, Brahms. Moszkowski. MacDowell, and many others. Excellent 
for students of grade four to six level. 410-40041 $1.25 


BOOK OF PIANO DUETS FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


These nineteen compositions, originals and arrangements of favorite old 
songs, are selected because of their interest for the adult. For the pianist of 
grade four accomplishment. 410-40030 $1.00 


SOUSA FOUR HAND ALBUM 


Eleven of the favorite Sousa marches arranged for piano duet players of 
grade four. Marches such as these always add spirit to the students’ 
repertoire. 420-40007 $1.50 


*Cannot be sold in Canada 
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BACK STAGE WITH 


THE FILM COMPOSER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


day-to-day film before editing is un- 
dertaken, and he projects these in 
his studio or home projection room. 

There is no set rule for deter- 
mining which instruments best bring 
out the voices and at the same time 
further the dramatic impact of the 


story. Sometimes by sheer inspira- . 


tion, sometimes by trial-and-error, 
he hits on the perfect instrumenta- 
tion. 

“The music also has the function 
of helping describe the characters,” 
Tiomkin stated. “It helps paint the 
portraits. A couple of years back, 
to give an example, I scored a pic- 
ture in which the feminine lead was 
supposed to be a delicately featured 
Continental. The star playing the 
role, although a fine actress, didn’t 
really have that kind of face. 

“Tt was my job to soften her face, 
to make her look more Continental, 
more refined. We did it with the 
music which accompanied her every 
appearance on the screen, by devel- 
oping a delicate, graceful theme. 

“To appreciate the effect of the 
music and to realize how much it 
adds. one should see the average 
movie before and after the music 
is added.” 

In the same way, Tiomkin ex- 
plained, any face on the screen can 
be made more sinister, gayer, graver, 
more benign, or can be given any 
other quality by its accompanying 
music. The audience doesn’t con- 
sciously hear the music: it subcon- 
sciously hears it and transfers or 
ascribes its qualities to the person 
on the screen. 

Tiomkin is a leader in a current 
trend toward making the music more 
integral in the story-telling. Top 
movie-makers are more and more 
calling in the composer-conductor 
from the start on the story confer- 
ences. The old policy was to shoot 
the picture and then hand over a 
print to the composer to score by. 

A producer like Stanley Kramer, 
whose last ten consecutive pictures 
have been scored by Tiomkin, has 
Tiomkin actively participate in de- 
veloping the script. This is proving 
highly practical, because a resource- 
ful composer can actually help de- 
lineate not only character, but also 
the story at points. 

Music can sometimes take the 
place of dialogue. To use a prob- 
ably over-simplified example, it is 
not necessary to use expository dia- 
logue establishing a character as 
being sinister, if the music says the 
same thing. 

This policy also makes it possible 
to get finer music because of the 
very fact that it can be better inte- 
grated. 

To use a hackneyed situation for 


the purpose of illustration, conside 
a scene in which the central char 
acters have passed through what the 
thought was the dangerous Indiar 
country and are resting by a stream 
figuring their troubles are over. I 
is not necessary to show in the dia 
logue that they are not out of dan 
ger. It is not even necessary to hav 
the camera show Indian smoke sig 
nals in the background—the musi 
itself can state very clearly that 
no matter what the characters ar 
saying, they are still in for a rougl 
go at the hands of Geronimo. 

As another instance in which th 
composer-conductor helps develo] 
the script, consider a scene (als 
over-simplified ), in which an assassi1 
approaches a character in pretendec 
friendliness. There will be a fev 
friendly, casual lines of dialogui 
and the heavy will then suddenh 
whip out a gun and kill his victim 
Now on the screen the audienc 
must be given some slight warnins 
of this abrupt change of mood. 

When Tiomkin is sitting in o1 
the discussions he might say, “Give 
me a couple of lines more of dia 
logue in here, so I can resolve thi 
music into a different mood fore 
shadowing the sudden violence.” 

Tiomkin is also a leader in an 
other trend, one which is seeins 
screen music emerge in its owr 
right from the comparative obscurity 
of “background music”’—a _phras« 
which Tiomkin discourages, by thi 
way. 

“Tt used to be that no one wa: 
ever supposed to hear the music ir 
a score,” he recalls. “Composers fo: 
the screen were warned to alway: 
keep their music ‘unintrusive’. Mor« 
and more the music now says things.’ 

As for the public being aware o 
screen music, Tiomkin points ou 
that albums of screen music, such a: 
his music for “Duel In The Sun,’ 
have become best-sellers for the 
recording companies. 

Of course the composer must retait 
a highly fluid score all during it: 
creation because of the precise tim 
ing requirements of film editing 
At the last minute the producer o: 
possibly the director can suddenly 
decide to cut out part of a scene 
or to edit a different tempo into < 
sequence, with the result that the 
composer must always be prepared 
frequently on very short notice, t 
tailor his score to fit. 

Although some studios and pro 
ducers give the composer-conducto! 
practically carte blanche in the siz 
and instrumentation of his recordins 
orchestra, still some of them dictate 
the line-up, which of course impose: 
a certain restriction on the musi 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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College of Music 


All Branches of Music 
and Music Education 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


Courses leading to the degrees A.A. 
in Mus.; B. Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. In 
conjunction with the Graduate School 
—M.A.; Ph.D. In conjunction with the 
School of Education—M.Ed.; Ed.D. 


Year-round Projects and Workshops include— 
Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop 
Pianists Workshop 


Com- 


posers, Scholars and Educators 


Eminent Faculty of Artists, 


Master Classes under such leaders as— 
Arthur Fiedler Paul Ulanowsky 
Albert Spalding 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 


DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 115 
705 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


For the 4th consecutive summer, the 
Dept. of Music Education of 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers music educators three 


EUROPEAN 


MUSIC 
TOURS 


The 1953 program includes: 


UNESCO'S International 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE 
Brussels, June 30-July 9 


the great festivals of 
LUCERNE—SALZBURG 
BAYREUTH—EDINBURGH 
HOLLAND—AIX EN PROVENCE 


concerts, visits, lectures 
and important meetings in 


PARIS—LONDON 
VIENNA—ROME 
FLORENCE—VENICE, etc. 


Graduate and undergraduate credits 


For particulars, mail this coupon: 
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composer. Thus he might be called 
in to do a score to be performed by, 
say, eight strings, only two brasses, 
and a bass and piano. He writes to 
conform to this line-up, getting the 
most effective voicing possible under 
the circumstances. “ 

Tiomkin, of course, writes and re- 
cords for each picture individually. 
He has been foremost in the use of 
human voices, employing them word- 
lessly like instruments for choral 
effects. His music for the death scene 
of the patriarch in “The Lost Hori- 
zon’ is considered a classic in this 
genre. 

Tiomkin, who was a child prodigy 
touring the world on the concert 


stage as a pianist in his early ’teens, 
wrote some symphonies, and wrote 
some ballet music before he turned 
to screen accompaniment. He came 
to Hollywood in 1933, first as an 
arranger, then as a composer for 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 

The long list of Tiomkin-scored 
pictures includes “High Noon”, 
“Four-Poster”, “The Big Sky”, “The 
Happy Time”, “The Thing”, “The 
Murder’, “The Champion”, “Cyrano 
de Bergerac’, “Home of The Brave”, 
“The Men”, “The Westerner”, “Shad- 
ow of a Doubt”, and such earlier 
classics as “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington” and “You Can’t Take It 


With You.” Tue Enp 


MIDLAND MAKES ITS OWN MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ending. The program is growing 
every year, both audience- and per- 
former-wise, and tickets for each of 
the performances are always spoken 
for far in advance. In the case of 
the operettas, five performances are 
quite often not enough. The audi- 
torium utilized seats about 1250, and 
it is gratifying to the staff that the 
SRO sign is almost always out. 

In addition to Dr. Vosburgh and 
Crawford, Portia Treend Thede, an 
excellent young cellist from Michi- 
gan State College, comprise the staff. 
On a part-time basis, Mrs. Evelyn 
Vosburgh, a more than competent 
musician on her own behalf, also 
steps in with vocal coaching, pro- 
duction, and stage managing, and 
can be counted on to attend to the 
small, but all-important, last minute 
details that can make or break a 
concert, amateur or otherwise. 

Although the department had 
small beginnings—a mere corner in 
the Dow auditorium—four years ago 
it acquired a building of its own. 
Located a city block from the main 
office area of the company, it is a 
hub from which considerable activity 
radiates almost all the year round. 

The spaciousness of its downstairs 
office and practice rooms, its upstairs 
main office and “expandable” audi- 
torium, plus two large open spaces— 
one on each floor—that can harbor 
two differing rehearsals simultane- 
ously, make the new quarters a far 
cry from the first corner Dr. Vos- 
burgh was assigned nine years ago. 
Then, he had desk space in the 
Dow auditorium where meetings of 
all kinds were held by employees 
and management alike. However, at 
the end of a year, the infant depart- 
ment got a room to itself, and that 
space was reasonably adequate until 
the program grew too large. 

At first, rehearsals were held in 
the large lobby of the office build- 
ing. a small piano being hiked up- 


stairs for each session, Dr. Dow 
himself was a frequent visitor to 
these after-hours rehearsals, and 
often the groups performed for an 
impromptu audience of late work- 
ers with a special assignment to 
finish. 

Now, the bigger and better Music 
Building is busy practically all week 
long. The three groups rehearse on 
set nights each week, and on other 
evenings there is usually some ac- 
tivity concerned with one or the other 
of the large-scale productions. Even 
on Sundays, several times each sea- 
son, audiences gather to hear inti- 
mate recitals by one or the other of 
the myriad soloists or instrumental 
groups that abound in the commu- 
nity. These are always well attended 
and serve a dual purpose—further 
fostering of the cause of music, and 
an opportunity for the performers 
to polish their stage presence and 
their virtuosity. 

Midland’s music, fortunately, is 
not limited to the community from 
which it stems. As The Dow Chemi- 
cal Company’s wide-flung installa- 
tions grow, demand for some of the 
main office’s special talent grows, 
too. Last spring, the 100-man Male 
Chorus made a concert swing through 
Oklahoma and Texas; this year it 
will sing in other Dow plant cities— 
Marquette, Bay City, and Ludington, 
Michigan. The orchestra, too, is 
asked to play in cities nearby two 
or three times a year; and the Girls 
Chorus, among other engagements, 
sang last spring at Oscoda Air Base 
some 100 miles north of Midland. 

By the same token, Midland is not 
confined to hearing only its own mu- 
sic sung or played. Part of the 
Music department’s function—and an 
important one, indeed—is the “im- 
porting” of guest artists to high- 
light the home talent performances. 
Don Gillis, NBC producer, composer, 

(Continued on Page 64) 


Students Int’l Travel Assn.—20th Anniversary 


MUSIC STUDY TOUR 
8950 June 27th to Sept. Sth 


all-exp., incl. steamer 


Featuring Bayreuth, Rome, Paris, 
and 4-week stay at Salzburg. Con- 
. genial group; open to non-music 
majors and/or performers as well 
as students. Your travel agent or 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
E 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


r) NEW MATERIAL 
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by the author of 

“All About Music’? ( Willis ) 
For TODAY’S teacher of TODAY’S children. 
Thorough, fas ating approaches: Rudiments 
Game Book; Piano Method with theory; 5-Fea- 
ture Keyb. Chart; large Assignment-Manus. 
Book. Teacher’s rates. Samples on request. 

JAY SHELDON 


301 Allston St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


SING WITH A BAND 


at Home or Studio. Standard songs, 
"Stardust'' etc. 2 Records (4 songs) each 
for Low or Med. Voice. $1.98 pp., 4 records 


$3.50. 
LUCKY RECORDS 
843 Maltman, Hollywood 26, Cal. 


PIANO TEACHING MUSIC 
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Boy-music with "punch"... 
BIG discounts... 


Send for circular 


Steadman Publications 
IMouchoran: Vermont 


CONVERSE COLLEGE Phe 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
Wanted: 
WRITERS! 

Are you interested in writing short stories, articles, 


books and plays? Would you like to know how to get 
started? As a matter of fact, would you like to make 


writi your profession? Y—send at once for 
FREE erature on book YOU R ROAD TO WRITING 
SUCC Contains 34 Chapters of Scientific, vital 
information for you! No obligation. Send posteard or 
letter today! 

DANIEL S. MEAD LITERARY fod la hera 
419-4th Ave. Dept. E-253 N.Y. 16, N. Y. 


SICKLER NOTE SPELLER ........ $1 


MASTERWORKS MADE EASY 


33 famous works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Dvorak, Grieg, Mozart, etc. 
Complete Book—$I1.50 


CELEBRATED OPERETTAS 
Arias from 27 of the best known Operettas 


$1.50 
CELEBRATED STRAUSS WALTZES 


An album of Strauss’ most celebrated waltzes 
including: Blue Danube, The Emperor Waltz, 
Tales of the Vienna Woods and nine others. 


These are typical of the more than 1,000 
accordion publications listed in our free 
catalog... 


Write for your copy. 
Dept. ET 
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ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 


46 GREENWICH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 14 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 


Graduates Music Education Major program well qualified to teach all phases of 


Music in public schools. A catalog will be sent on request. 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


7807 Bonhomme Avenue 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Arved Kurtz, Director 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 


75th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


College and Professional Courses 
Class and Individual Instruction 
Preparatory Training for Children and Adults 


Day or Evening 


114 East 85 Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
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GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, studio lecture-classes for teach- 
ers; available also as visiting lecturer. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 
801 Steinway Bldg., N.Y.C. 
MARY BOXALL BOYD 
Renowned teacher of Piano 
Nola Studios, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
For appointment write Residence Studio 
44 Nassau St., Princeton, New Jersey 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
338 West 89th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


LEIMER—GIESEKING METHOD 


_ of Piano Playing -. 
for beginners and advanced students 


V. GODJEVATZ 


Pupil of Karl Leimer 
(Teacher of Gieseking) 
P.O. Box #131 j New York 19, N.Y. 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 


Among those who have studied with Mr. Lc 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1040 Park Ave., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Moritz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suité 837, 57th St. at 
7th Ave., New York City Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Composer, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York Su-7-3775 
Recent Compositions published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE O. I. ¢3 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
for information: 
35 W. 57th St., New York 


GRACE L. FIELD 


Harpist—Teacher 
345 East 6lst St., New York 21 
(9 A.M.-1 P.M.) Mu. 3-0045 
(after 2 P.M.) Te. 8-5091) 


~ CAROL ROBINSON 
Pianis 
Studio: 405 eat 54th St. 


New York 22, N. Y. PI 5-5123 
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CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of singing. 
Popular songs and Classics. 
T.V.—Radio—Stage—Concert. 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


HERTHA ENGEL 


Former piano instructor for advanced students 
at State Music Academy in Brussels, Belgium. 
for information: KI 3-7677 

3103 Fairfield Ave. 
Midtown Studio 


New York City 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CLARENCE ADLER | 


Teacher of farnous concert pianists now tour- 
ing the world. Pupils now teaching in Harvard, 
Eastman, Syracuse U., Smith College. 


336 Central Park West New York 25, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 


Interesting course—piano, harmony 


Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 
Mus. Doc. 


Voice Building—Repertoire 
Opera, Concert, Church, Radio 


Studio address: 167 Elmhurst Ave. 
Detroit 3, Michigan 
Telephone: Townsend 5-8413 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
EX 4-6573 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 

Studio 202, 1005!/, Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 
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get into trouble! 
English diction, for instance, can 
be difficult for the foreigner. In 
ordinary English speech. vowels tend 
to become diphthongs; in singing, 
however, each vowel must be purely 
vocalized and, at the same time, 
made to sound right. Thus. we must 
learn to adjust between vocal tone 
and the usages of English pronuncia- 
tion. Take words like LAW and LOW. 
The American singer probably finds 
no difficulties here at all. The for- 
eigner, however. has a hard time 
finding just the right degree of cover 
for his tone. so that LAW will not 
sound like LOW. Similarly, he must 
use a knowledge of vocal princi- 
ples to prevent WORD from becoming 
WARD. Problems like these defy 
the so-called “natural” use of the 
voice. Only the voice that is well- 
placed and well-schooled can sing 
freely in all languages. 

I hesitate to talk of specific exer- 
cises, since these depend chiefly on 
the individual character of the voice 
which, in turn, produces the individ- 
ual needs of that voice. Scales and 
the standard vocalises are always 
good—provided they are correctly 
used. As a rule, I should say that 
the best exercises are those which 
are easy and comfortable for the 
singer, giving him the happy feel- 
ing that his voice is moving smooth- 
ly. Each singer, as he goes along, 
finds certain exercises of this kind, 
and they are the ones he should use 
in general practice. I will tell you 
why. The singer’s most important 
need is peace of mind. If he has a 
special exercise that makes him feel 
free and secure, he strengthens his 
peace of mind by using it. It is sur- 
prising, how many little singing 
habits lie in the mind rather than in 
the throat! A singer is not in his 
best voice, let us say; naturally, he 
feels worried. Then he comes to the 
theatre and someone hands him a 
glass of orange-juice. He drinks it 
and gives an excellent performance. 
No one can with certainty say 
whether the physical effects of the 
orange-juice did something for him, 
or whether he would have shaken 
off his qualms and sung well any- 
way—but that singer is perfectly 
certain to drink orange-juice from 
that moment forward! 

If you want to prepare for a long 
career of good singing, you should 
early acquire the habit of never giv- 
ing out all your voice. One spends 
only interest—neyer capital! Nat- 
urally, one must sing fortissimo when 
the music requires it; one gives out 
verve and volume as each scene de- 
mands. But never more than 95% 
of one’s resources! And one never 
strains or forces—anything, at any 
time. Don’t hold notes longer than 
the tempo markings indicate. Some- 
times singers hold on to notes for 
the “effect.” It is a bad effect. Don’t 


Otherwise they 


push tones—this harms both voie« 
and lung resistance. One of the dif 
ficulties of the aging voice (anc 
part of the general process of aging) 
is that the lungs no longer responc 
as elastically as they did at eighteen 
If the vocal tract has been abusec 
in youth, lung resistance slows uy 
even sooner than normal. 

When it comes to stage work, | 
believe that the most effective abili 
ties are inborn. Certainly. one car 
learn; but, as in the case of the 
voice itself, basic talent must be 
there. [ do not believe in too long < 
period of study at dramatic schools 
They will. of course, teach you tc 
improve the elementary gestures o 
standing, sitting. walking, ete.—they 
will also rob you of something o 
yourself. You will find yoursel 
thinking less of the natural behavior 
of the character than of the “rules’ 
for doing things. To my mind, i 
you have to think of too many thing: 
at a crucial moment, you think o 
nothing .. . 

To project a really convincing 
characterization from a_ stage, the 
singer should perform only in lan 
guages he fully understands—to the 
point of being able to converse ir 
them. When you attempt to sing 
merely words, you lose subtleties o! 
phrasing, of inner meaning. 

Another interesting point in stage 
work is that you always find the 
most telling effects produced by 
those players who do little moving 
about. They have learned to culti 
vate quiet and repose on the stage 
letting their characterization flow 
from within. Naturally, | am not sug 
gesting that one stand there like « 
block of wood! Every scene require: 
characterization; some scenes re 
quire violent action. But unless ac: 
tion is demanded by the needs ot 
the moment, the less you move and 
gesture, the better. Inward charac: 
terization is achieved by knowing 
every shade and phase of the per. 
son you portray, by making that per. 
son a part of yourself, and by behav- 
ing, at each moment, exactly as that 
person would naturally behave. 

You gain further by learning how 
to listen to others on the stage. Con- 
centrating solely on one’s own part 
makes for artificiality. By playing 
to the others, listening to them, fol- 
lowing them, you know how to re. 
act when your own moments come. 

I feel that one achieves a con. 
vincing characterization only when 
one believes in the part one plays. 
Hence, it is a desirable thing to 
make yourself—not rich—but finan- 
cially independent enough to be able 
to reject parts you cannot play with 
conviction. The more you tear your- 
self away from your own best self. 
the more you try to make your- 
self over, the less convincing you 
appear to others. You aré always at 
your best when you believe in your 
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work—not necessarily one type of 
work, but the inner truth of what 
you have to bring out. 
A large order, you say, to make 
oneself independent! Perhaps. But 
that is part of the test—the measure 


of what you have within you. In the 
last analysis, one’s progress depends 
less on outside influences than on 
one’s inborn capabilities. They must 
be discovered, trained, disciplined, 
but first they must be there.THE END 


GERSHWIN IS HERE TO STAY 
(Continued from Page 14) 


the dead ends of impressionism, neo- 
classicism, polytonal and atonal an- 
tics and pedantics, experimental do- 
decanesimum, etc. 

My third, and pedagogically most 
useful reason for choosing Gershwin 
as a contemporary climax to my list 
of favorite composers is that I he- 
lieve every pianist will find the mas- 
tering of the American composer’s 
style a great help and guidance for 
the playing of not only Gershwin but 
for most of the great masters, par- 
ticularly Bach, Chopin, and all the 
impressionists. 

In order to clarify the meaning of 
this statement, I would like to say 
that most pianists who learn Gersh- 
win do not study him. For to give 
Gershwin a correct, though perhaps 
paradoxical title, he is a “sophisti- 
cated primitive.” The musical mean- 
ing of these two words must be con- 
quered by the interpreter. The latter 
word, primitive, should be defined 
first. It is the stylistic setting of a 
mood which is a pure outgrowth of 
the street chant and the dance hall 
rhythm, straight and fresh from the 
people—primitive in the musical 
blend of the races, creeds and cus- 
toms of a new world: in one word, 
America. It is the riding, biting lilt 
of the jazz idiom, that genuine ef- 
fortless savvy to rip a syncopated 
lick and travel in “groovy” fashion 
from head to feet and back again. 
The first word of my phrase, so- 
phisticated, is the polish and the 
“asides” of rhythm, such as rubatos 
and their balancing rallentandos, the 
ad lib licenses in melodic embellish- 
ments (a post-parallel of the early 
“fioritura”), and the subtle gliding 
through classicism, romanticism, and 
impressionism in the over-all inter- 
pretation. In a nut shell, an academ- 
ic know-how in the field of feel-how. 

When these two facets of Gersh- 
win’s music are not simultaneously 
mastered, one gets results, unfor- 
tunately often heard, which are on 
one side that of a strictly “legiti- 
mate” or “long-hair” pianist making 
a Gershwin rhapsody sound like an 
eccentric Liszt sprinkled with jerky 
Debussy, and on the other side, that 
of a strictly “dance-man” pianist 
projecting the same as the voice of 
a confused and pretentious Tin Pan 
Alley. It is only in the subtle blend 
of the sophisticated and the primi- 
tive that the real impact of Gersh- 
win’s music is released. 

To continue this interpretative 
analysis in the same vein, this is 
equally true in projecting music of 
the great classic masters. An 18th- 
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century fugue, a Chopin waltz, and 
a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody all em- 
body this blend of the sophisticated 
and the primitive: the basic popular 
rhythm and melodic lilt on one hand 
combined with established tradition, 
form, technique, etc. on the other. 
There are few examples of great mu- 
sic that do not have some intrinsic 
flavor of folk melodies, popular 
dance rhythms and religious chants 
handed down to singing worshipers 
from generation to generation. It is 
therefore with this point of view in 
the interpretation of music that a 
student can gather much clarity and 
inspiration in the study of Gershwin. 

In his Concerto in F, for example, 
now accepted as a work of the stand- 
ard classical repertoire, the pianist 
will find numerous passages which 
will call on his capacity to “feel” 
jazz and to “take off” in strict dance 
rhythm fashion. Then again, he will 
be confronted with “legitimate” pi- 
ano patterns of a more academic 
nature. The juxtaposition of these 
two approaches to interpretation is 
vividly clear in Gershwin because of 
the contemporary freshness of the 
jazz idiom compared to, let us say, 
the tempo di Tarantella, mazurka, 
and minuet. Therefore, in turn, the 
student, his perspective now sharp- 
ened, can bring new life to a Bach 
“oigue-permeated” fugue, a more 
definite (and correct) hop and skip 
bounce to a Chopin mazurka (so 


often funereally played), and a 
more exciting “groove-beat” rhythm 
to a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, 


more flamenco flavor to a Ravel Al- 
borada del Gracioso, swing rhythm 
to a Debussy Gollywog’s Cakewalk, 
steadier beat to a DeFalla Fire 
Dance, and so on, ad infinitum. In 
other words, the pianist’s study of 
Gershwin will give him truer rhythm 
vitality and stylistic color with which 
to tackle any program from Bach 
to Stravinsky. 

I often think of what Art Tatum, 
the great jazz pianist, used to say 
to his pupils. “If it feels good, then 
play it.”” Here he was referring only 
to pianistic feeling. The most im- 
portant requirement in an artist, 
however, is to feel through his en- 
tire being the music he is about to 
project. Only then can his listeners 
in turn feel what they hear. 

In conclusion, it suffices to say 
that George Gershwin’s works are 
here to stay and to become a treasure 
of a fresh new style of musical ex- 
pression to hold the excited atten- 
tion of the steadily growing Gersh- 
win fans all over the world. THE END 
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SECURITY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Tobias Matthay (1858-1945), 
teacher of Dame Myra Hess and 
other virtuosi, remained one of the 
most demanded piano teachers in 
London, until after his eightieth 
birthday. 

Maitre Isidor Philipp. for over 
twenty-five years head of the piano 
department of the Paris Conserva- 
toire and teacher of the world fa- 
mous virtuosi, who is the most dis- 
tinguished of living pianoforte mas- 
ters, is now carrying on his amazing 
career as a pianist and teacher in 
New York and Paris, with aston- 
ishing vim at the magnificent age 
of ninety. 

When M. Philipp’s lifelong con- 
frere Charles Marie Widor (1844- 
1927) was eighty-three he invited 
M. Philipp. Rudolf Ganz and the 
writer to visit him in the loft of 
St. Sulpice, where Widor served as 
organist for fifty-four years. Widor 
gave us a private recital and among 
other works he played his Symphonie 
Gothique, which the writer had stud- 
ied with Widor’s American pupil, 
R. Huntington Woodman. The work 
requires great finger and pedal agil- 
ity. Widor’s performance was aston- 
ishing. The marvel of it was, however, 
that Widor, teacher of the great 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, continued 
teaching until his ninety-third year. 

Once when a youthful student in 
Paris, I attended a benefit concert 
given in the great Salle of the old 
Trocadero, for the widows and or- 
phans of the staff of the Opera Co- 
mique. Among the composers who 
conducted their own works, with the 
greatest orchestra in France, were 
Jules Massenet, Camille Saint-Saéns, 
Henri Rabaud, Claude Debussy, 
Gustave Charpentier, Florent Schmitt, 
Maurice Ravel and other great com- 
posers. The soloist of the concert, 
Marie Roze, operatic soprano aged 
sixty-two, “brought down the house” 
with her surprisingly youthful voice. 
She taught in London until she was 
nearly eighty. 


William Shakespeare. author of 
“The Art of Singing” and teacher 
of David Bispham, taught until he 
was nearly eighty. 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
(1861-1936), made her début in 
moving pictures when -she was 74. 

Madame Mathilde Marchesi, 
(1826-1913). teacher of Melba and 
other famous singers. taught until 
she was eighty-five. 

Many women piano yirtuosi have 
kept themselves busy with recitals, 
concerts and teaching until after the 
age of eighty. Julia Schelling. sister 
of Ernest Schelling, gave public re- 
citals after she was ninety. 

Toscanini considered by many as 
the greatest of living conductors and 
certainly one of the highest paid, 
carries a heavy conducting schedule 
at eighty-five. 

These famous musicians never had 
to worry about lack of security in 


later years. nor do they owe their 


success to good fortune nearly as 
much as to hard work. 

There are. howeyer, many musi- 
cians of unquestionable ability, high 
ideals and laudable industry who 
have not had the voluminous earn- 
ings, the business acumen or the 
training in thrift to enable them to 
provide abundantly for old age. But 
don’t blame music for that. Music 
can insure a good living for thou- 
sands who with a provident look to 
the future, systematic savings, in- 
vestment in safe securities, or annu- 
ity plans, started early in life. are 
now comfortably well off. These have 
no need to fear deprivation late in 
life. If indolence, improvidence, over- 
generosity and extravagance have 
made things tough for an individual, 
he is no different from one in any 
calling so afflicted. 

Recently there has been develop- 
ing among statisticians, economists 
and physicians, a powerful reversal 
of opinion against a routine arbitrary 
retirement age. One of our most dis- 
tinguished medical executives of the 


last fifty years. Dr. Thomas Parran. 
United States Surgeon-General from 
1936 to 1948, in a lengthy power re- 
search article in Collier’s Magazine 
for May 24th, 1952. writes: “Scien- 
tifically speaking. it is obvious that 
the age of sixty-five as a working 
limit, was pulled out of the hat. It 
should be challenged. we now think. 
by much detailed and careful inves- 
tigation, before it is allowed to be- 
come unalterably sanctified by usage. 
As matters now stand. there are 
about 3,000,000 people in America’s 
1952 working force who‘are over 
sixty-five and still fully employed. 
It may be. that as many as 1.500.000 
other persons have been prematurely 
retired, and that our economy is los- 
ing an earning capacity of $4,500.- 
000,000. a year as a result. The 
problem concerns us all. both in 
our individual search for happiness 
throughout our life’s span. and in 
our national desire for the most pro- 
ductive and stable economy which 
we can develop.” Even in this age of 
dissipated billions such an annual 
loss in earning capacity is not to be 
sneezed at. 

Arbitrary old age retirement reg- 
ulations savor of that other fester- 
ing kind of society behind the Iron 
Curtain. These theorists would have 
shut out Cato, who started the study 
of Greek when he was eighty: Ben- 
jamin Franklin who became a leader 
in the Continental Congress after he 
was eighty; Michelangelo Buonaroti, 
painter, sculptor and poet who wrote 


many of his finest madrigals after 
he was eighty; Queen Victoria who 
started to study Hindustani when she 
was approaching eighty; W. E. Glad- 
stone who made some of his finest 
orations after he was eighty; Johann 
W. von Goethe who finished the sec- 
ond half of “Faust” when he was 
eighty-two; Julia Ward Howe who 
wrote The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public when she was forty-three but 
remained active as an author and 
Unitarian preacher until after she 
was ninety. George Bernard Shaw, 
foremost of modern critics of art 
and music and one of the greatest 
dramatists of history, made a world 
lecture tour when he was seventy- 
five, and kept active until the age 
of ninety-four. These are just a few 
of the outstanding men and women 
of history who have rendered inyal- 
uable services to their fellow men 
after they had reached the fictitious 
age of retirement. 

Youth we must always have and 
youth must be given the greatest 
possible encouragement, but modern 
society is demanding that those rich 
in years be given the same joy of 
creation through work which will 
always remain one of the great assets 
of human society. : : 

Perhaps you are one of the teach- 
ers who had better start in right 
now with a “refresher” course, in 
modern musical methods, although 
it is ten to one you could teach your 
teacher many, many things he does 
not know. THE Enp 


MIDLAND MAKES ITS OWN MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 61) 


and director appeared with the or- 
chestra and, as part of his partici- 
pation, narrated his “Thomas Wolfe, 
American” symphonic poem. to the 


~ accompaniment of Crawford and his 


instrumentalists. Robert Rounseville 
is due to sing with the Male Chorus, 
and as a pleasant complement to the 
singing of the Girls Chorus, the 
Angelaires, a harp quintette, are 
scheduled to appear. Aaron Rosand, 
violinist, is scheduled to appear in 
concert with the orchestra, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of such illus- 
trious performers as Josephine An- 
toine, Percy Grainger, Gail Manners, 
Donald Dame, Conrad Thibaut, Su- 
san Reed, Iva Kitchell, Don Craig, 
and dozens of others. 

Perhaps much of the responsibility 
for the renaissance of music in Mid- 
land is due to the fact that it’s 
fun. as well as a cultural outlet. 
Dr. Vosburgh, with the wholehearted 
backing of the company, is given 
free rein in planning his programs, 
and though a strict insistence on 
weekly rehearsals is made, there are 
frequent times out for laughter or a 
relaxing cigarette. With a schedule 
to follow, both for rehearsals and 
performances, interest and enthusi- 
asm are kept at a high pitch and the 
results are inevitable. More than 500 
people actively participate in the 


Dow program, audiences represent- 
ing more than 50,000 people annually 
hear them, and every season grows 
more impressive as time goes on. 

Mr. Leland I. Doan, president of 
the company sums it up thus: 

“The value of good community 
spirit and good family spirit within 
an industrial organization such as 
ours at Dow becomes increasingly 
important in our modern American 
economy. We are aware of the need 
for spiritual and emotional values 
in our community life. These are 
enhanced and stimulated through the 
influence of music. We at Dow be- 
lieve that organized music groups, 
as well as other recreational pro- 
grams, offer our employees oppor- 
tunities for identification and _ self- 
expression which are so necessary to 
heighten self respect and a sense of 
‘belonging’.” 

Midland’s story may not be unique 
—although it is believed that Dow 
sponsors the largest industrial mu- 
sic program in the world. Wherever 
it stands in the statistics, one con- 
clusion is inevitable—(and it’s a 
conclusion drawn by visiting artists 
without exception! )—Midland may 
earn its bread through chemistry, 
but that fillip of jam that makes all 
the difference comes through music, 
and music alone! * Tue Enp 
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| H. can sleep on a windy night” was the 
unusual recommendation given the young 

farmhand by the old farmer. The farmer 
| meant that the young man had so conscien- 
tiously checked every door and gate that no 
matter how severely the storm raged, he knew 
that everything was secure on the farm. 


| No matter how winds of circumstance may 
| blow, PEACE OF MIND is an outstanding 
characteristic of Bob Jones University students. 
These young people know that every precau- 
tion has been taken for their welfare. .. 


= a spiritually, 

Way socially, 
academically, | 
and physically. 
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